BELGRAVIA ANNUAL, 


CHRISTMAS 1880. 


Spbil. 


CROSS the meadows gliding, 
Where birds, in covert hiding, 
From hedge and grass, to see her pass, ope myrial tiny eyes, 
As if her gracious presence 
Brought back to all the pleasaunce 
The vanished spring, low-carolling, goes Sybil careless-wise. 


What in her soul is hidden 
That brings the smile unbidden 
To ripe red lips, as on she trips,—what fills her far-off gaze? 
Do childhood’s memories thicken 
In heart, or pulses quicken 
With maiden dream of what may beam through life in future 
days? 


Those eyes see strangest fancies,— 
Of shy and downbent glances, 
Of passioned word, half-felt, half-heard, of sudden raptured kiss ; 
Of that world-old sweet story 
That still makes life’s chief glory :— 
Oh, rightly-named! all unashamed pass on to find thy bliss! 


Sybil, may thy divining 
Reveal but splendour shining 
Through all thy days, e’en though the rays should gleam on 
swift-shed tears ! 
Ah! wouldst thou but discover 
That I, thine unknown lover, 
As happy mate in book of fate were named, through all thy 
years | 


BE, MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Ps 





Che Poung Zadp in Grey, 


I was recommended change. It had been impressed upon my 
father, a member of the French senate, and my mother, and all the 
relatives anxious in me and for me, that only perfect change would 
do me any good. I was in a low way and wanted rousing. I was 
in a bad way, and fresh air and foreign scene and character might 
bring about a better state of mind, if I were willing to help myself, 
they hoped. It was as if they doubted that from the outset ; it was 
as if I doubted it myself, knowing what help I wanted, and how 
useless any efforts of my own would assuredly be. 

Yes, I was in a bad way—even for a young Frenchman. I 
had reflected too much, they told me—I had studied too hard—I 
had become too philosophical and argumentative. I was versed in 
all the theories of the French and German ‘schools;’ I had 
analysed all beliefs, and yet believed in very little. They said at 
home that I was reading myself to death. 

They were partly right and partly wrong. I had lost energy 
and strength of late; I had become morbid and misanthropical ; 
and I let them send me abroad, stipulating for only one condition, 
that I should be allowed to go alone. I was an only son, and ac- 
customed to my own company. I was conceited enough to think 
that there was nothing like it, having a fair opinion of myself, and 
implicit credence in my own wild speculations. My one ambi- 
tion was to be the founder of a new sect; but friends held aloof 
very wisely, and thought that I was going mad. 

It is possible that I was not very wise, and that people saw a 
change in me; they called mea clever fellow, but they were not 
anxious for my company. I was too deep for them, and I knew 
too much, they said, of everything but—men and women and the 
world! If this were satire, it was true enough. My world had 
been all books and all philosophies, and I cared for little else. 
Men I doubted, women I thought childish and vain, and the world 
I knew was selfish to its back-bone. 

Still, I would go abroad. They were anxious about it at home, 
where I had no wish to stay; I was killing myself by over-study, 
and I had no particular desire to die, though life seemed a dull 
and commonplace affair to me. 

I chose England for a’resting-place. They were curious folk 
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in England, I had heard, and there I might be fortunate enough 
to meet a kindred spirit, a somebody to understand me, and 
sympathise with all my aspirations, my schemes for the general 
good of a community which in the aggregate I despised already. 

I found no one of my tastes and feelings: I was an enthusiast, 
and English folk were afraid of me. I raved and gesticulated too 
much for them in my heat of argument, and they were glad to get 
away. In this English country, I had felt better for a while; but 
the deep, deadly sense of an indifference to mankind came to me 
again, born of my experience of shallow men, and I passed from 
London to the sea-side—making towards my native France again, 
after months of a change which had done me little good. This 
was the first step towards a new life—to the romance and mystery 
floating beyond the world of science and sober fact in which I had 
been submerged. As the poets say, my time had come at last— 
my fate had stepped across the border-land towardsme. And fate 
was a woman, of course ! 

This fate, then—a dark-haired, dark-eyed lady of above the 
middle height, a young lady in grey, whose years had not num- 
bered a score, and who was so strangely beautiful that people 
gazed at her, as at a picture by some master-hand, crossed my 
path, entered the same railway-carriage with me, glanced critically 
but not boldly at the faces of her fellow-passengers, and then 
looked steadily from the window until the train was moving from 
the station. 

Hers was a face which attracted me at once, although until 
that hour I had been a woman-hater. It was hardly its beauty— 
say rather, the strangeness of its beauty and the depth of its ex- 
pression. There was great intelligence, I was sure, behind those 
well-drawn features—there was a deep sadness even, endeavouring 
to disguise itself by a set immobility—there were trouble and 
anxiety, but there was also the courage to resist. I thought all 
this, as I watched my fellow-traveller; and I sketched a story 
from her face very far from the truth—as was natural, deep thinker 
though I was. 

She did not seem to notice those who travelled with her again ; 
to the end of her journey she read numerous letters, which she drew 
from a small valise resting on her lap, letters which were in various 
handwritings, and bore always foreign post-marks. Once or twice 
during the perusal of these epistles, I observed that she smiled— 
smiled brightly and hopefully—and the light upon her face then 
was very fair to see. That she attracted me strangely, I have said ; 
and that it was not for her beauty, I was assured. One of my facts 
or fallacies, in which the world would not believe, was that there 
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were men or women, or both, born to meet each other at a pre- 
destined period of life, who were for ever steadily approaching to 
one fixed point, and were all their lives directly or indirectly in- 
fluencing each other by strange subtle means, of which philosophy 
knew nothing, and cared less. And this might be the life that had 
been waiting for me, and was already influencing my own. I did 
not think so at the time, although impressed by the sad, thoughtful 
face—by the story in it, and marvelling already why she travelled 
alone, and what her mission on this weary earth might be. 

I scarcely thought so at the hotel at Folkestone, where we met 
again, although I was struck by the coincidence which took her 
there, and which sat her by my side at the table dhéte, where she 
ate little, and thought deeply, and seemed unconscious of the ad- 
miring, curious, thoughtful glances bestowed freely upon her by 
the guests. It struck me even that she was scarcely a stranger 
there, and that people seemed to recognise her; once the manager 
of the hotel came and spoke to her, and bowed obsequiously to 
certain orders which she gave to him in a low voice. She 
wore at dinner the same dark grey dress with which she had 
travelled with me from London, and her hands, which were now 
ungloved, were totally destitute of rings. No one spoke to her, 
and she spoke to no one; but she was not embarrassed by the iso- 
lation of her position—on the contrary, looked steadily and almost 
critically about her at times, as if expectant of a friend. 

I did not address her, on my own part, albeit strangely 
tempted once or twice. I was preternaturally reserved by the 
habits of my youth, and there was a doubt in my mind whether 
she might not take it as an offence, and resent it. I did not 
believe she had recognised me as her travelling companion, and I 
thought she was English and more reserved than I even. Before 
the table @’héte was quite finished she rose and walked gracefully 
the full length of the dining-room, looking at the guests, as she 
passed on, as if half-expectant still of the friend amongst them 
somewhere, but betraying no emotion or embarrassment at the 
attention which she received in return. As she passed from the 
room, a short, stout man, who had sat on the other side of her, and 
who was to me the very personification of vulgarity, with his greasy 
face and coarse, broad smile, leaned across the chair left vacant 
between us by her departure, and said in a loud voice: 

‘ The lady in grey is back again, after all. 1 took odds on the 
event last month.’ 

I did not respond at first; then a new curiosity led me to ask 
questions of this familiar being. 

‘Is she often here?’ I asked. 
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‘Oh! yes, very often,’ he replied ; ‘ winter, as well as summer, I 
run against her. Always the same stand-offish style. I can’t bear 
stuck-up people. And always in that grey dress, or in a dress of the 
same colour,—hanged if I know which.’ 

‘Is there anything remarkable in her being here? You are 
here very often yourself, I presume ?’ 

‘Yes, I travel for Toats’ firm, you know; Toats and Twirl of 
Cannon Street; and so I’m always going backwards and forwards 
between London and Paris, and I see a good deal of Miss Grey, as 
I call her ; I’ve heard her other name, but dashed if I can call it to 
mind, and the more I see of her, the less I make her out. She’s 
just as much on the other side of the Channel, always at the 
Grand Hotel, Boulogne, and always nothing to do but dawdle 
about the place reading lots of letters. I’ve seen her sit for hours 
on the beach outside, too, staring at the sea like a woman melan- 
choly mad; you will see her yourself to-morrow. She’s an odd one, 
I can tell you; quite a mystery here.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I said, growing tired of my friend’s loquacity, which 
was not to be readily suppressed now. 

‘You're in the wine trade, ain’t you?’ he said suddenly 
‘haven’t I met you?’ 

‘I am not in the wine trade, or in any trade.’ 

‘Oh! I see, a regular gent, taking it easy. Well, there 
nothing like it, if the coin will hold out. French, of course ?’ 

‘Yes, I am a Frenchman.’ 

‘Going across to-morrow—or going to make a stay here? J 
go across to-morrow, he added, by way of an extra inducement for 
me to continue my journey. That last remark decided my course 
of action. 

‘T shall remain here a few days,’ I replied. 

‘If you make it a few weeks, I shall be back again. My 
name’s Saunders.’ 

I did not reciprocate his confidence ; I was tired of the man’s 
obtrusiveness, and anxious to get away from him. I did not think 
that he would trouble me presently, and be one of the links of a 
chain that was being forged already forme. I only knew that here 
was a specimen of the English bagman highly developed, and that 
every word he said jarred upon me unpleasantly. I got up to 
withdraw ; the dinner was over, and I cared not to linger over bad 
wine and an indifferent dessert. 

‘I'll give you one tip before you go,’ he said, touching my arm 
and grinning at me; ‘don’t try it on with the lady in grey. She 
don’t care to speak to anybody, and she can shut you up with half a 
look, By George, it is a scorcher of a look, pretty as she is! I 
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shan’t forget her in a hurry—I wouldn’t have sat here, if I had 
known she was coming this evening. If you're going to havea 
cigar anywhere, Bill Saunders is your man, you know.’ 

‘Thank you—I shall be engaged this evening.’ 

‘Oh! no offence—just as you like,—I’m never hard up for a pal.’ 

I thought this was the end of Mr. Saunders, and that he was 
not likely to cross my path again. I had not met a man before 
whom I had so quickly disliked as he. This was the Englishman 
of the farce—more like the beings my countrymen depicted than 
any I had encountered yet. 

I went out to the high road, and the parade upon the sea, 
walking past the few holiday folk left, and the band that was bray- 
ing for their amusement, walking on as far as Sandgate and de- 
scending the cliffs to the lower road, where I found that there was 
a return route nearer to the sea. The evenings were drawing in at 
that period. It was the middle of October, when the night falls 
early and the breeze from the sea is keen and cold after sundown. 
I walked back towards my hotel at a rapid rate; half-way towards 
Folkestone I came upon the lady in grey walking as rapidly in the 
opposite direction. I was sure it was she, there was a grace and 
manner distinctive enough to betray her even in the darkness, 

To my surprise, she advanced towards me, and I stopped and 
raised my hat. -She did not recognise me, it seemed. 

‘Can you tell me how far it is to Hythe, sir, by this road?’ 
she inquired in haste. 

‘No, madam, I am a stranger here.’ 

‘I think it is near Sandgate, but I am not sure. Thank you, 
she said; then she passed me and went on swiftly again into the 
shadows, where she was lost. 

I was bewildered—the lady in grey had a mission to fulfil, and 
there was a mystery in it and her isolated life. It was not my 
business to interfere with it, and it was wkolly unlike me to be- 
come impressed so quickly by other people’s movements, but I was 
interested in her—ay, and drawn towards her! 

I saw no more of her the following day; she was not at the 
table @héte in the evening, as I had expected. 

Old patrons of this hotel, men and women who were for ever 
in its precincts, spoke of her to my surprise at the dinner-table 
with a freedom which I—-perfect stranger to her though I was— 
felt disposed to answer. 

‘Miss Grey is on the wing again,’ a red-faced, white mous- 
tached man said, with a short laugh. 

* Quite a romance, this flitting,’ answered the lady to whom he 
spoke, ‘I should be glad to know her history.’ 
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‘You may depend upon it you never will,’ answered the first 
speaker. 

‘She is very young, and so very quiet too, or I should have 
thought >and then the lady stopped, not knowing what she 
thought, or not caring to confess it. 

‘I declare I would not come here at all, or bring my innocent 
daughters here, if Monsieur De Lorme’ (this was the proprietor of 
the hotel) ‘had not assured me that she came to him with the 
highest credentials from abroad.’ 

‘Ah! these Frenchmen will say anything.’ 

‘I can’t help thinking she’s an actress.’ 

‘Or an adventuress,’ said another voice—another lady’s voice 
too, ‘or worse. I have no confidence in ladies with a mystery ; 
the mystery is always worthless and discreditable.’ 

‘Not always, but very often certainly,’ said one more charitably 
disposed. 

She was at the hotel the following day, and I seemed 
waiting for her. I knew that she had arrived late last night: a 
chance inquiry of an inquisitive visitor at the breakfast-table had 
given me the news. I saw her in the morning reading on the beach, 
sitting apart from the few visitors who were there, and deeply in- 
terested in her book. I do not believe she looked up from her 
volume once, even to regard the sea, foaming and lashing against 
the shingle furiously that day. I sat at a distance watching this 
mysterious lady, and hardly conscious I was watching her. 

At the dinner-table we were together once more. Strangely 
enough, I had chosen the seat next her again. As she came down 
the room, I felt my heart beating faster than its wont, lest she 
should pass the chair vacant on my left. For a moment she 
paused, and even hesitated, then took the seat and looked for an 
instant at me. 

Before I could remember the commercial traveller’s story of her 
austere reserve, or think even of my own, by an impulse for which 
I could hardly account, save that it was natural to be courteous to 
one whose face had grown familiar as a guest’s, I bowed low and 
murmured a good evening. 

She returned my salutation promptly, and with a faint smile. 
There was no vexation at being addressed, as I had almost 
anticipated and feared from the traveller’s legend of two nights ago 

* Good evening,’ she replied. ; 

She seemed less thoughtful and more observant--numbers 
had thinned at the hotel; the old gentleman with the white 
moustache had gone to London ; Saunders, of the firm of Toats and 
Twirl, had not returned from Paris ; one or two new faces, pale with 
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the voyage across, were at the dinner-table ; several of the old were 
missing. 

I was wondering if I dared speak to her again, when she 
addressed me so suddenly that I started and coloured. 

‘Do you intend a long stay here ?’ she inquired. 

‘J—I hardly know, madam. I am not pressed for time.’ 

‘It is not a place where much amusement is to be found at this 
time of the year—the nights are long and the air is cold.’ 

‘I am travelling for my health, unfortunately—not for amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘Indeed!’ she said, with some interest in her tone of voice, ‘I 
should not have thought you were an invalid.’ 

‘I dispute the assertion myself at home—but there are friends 
in France who will not take my word.’ 

‘You are French?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘You speak English excellently—it’s only your appearance 
which is French.’ 

I hardly admired this remark—it might be taken either way, 
and yet it was scarcely likely that this young girl would attempt 
to satirise me thus early in our acquaintance. For we had become 
acquainted ; it was all very strange—I could see some wandering 
looks across the table at us—but it was a pleasant thought to me. 
She was particularly observant, for suddenly a little musical laugh 
escaped her, and she said in a lower tone,— 

‘Our good friends opposite are taking it for granted that we 
have met before. It is so seldom that I care to speak to anyone 
at this place—certainly not to any Englishman,’ 

* You are French, then, also ?’ 

‘My father is French, my mother was an Englishwoman.’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask her where her father was 
living, and why she was always travelling alone; in my eager 
curiosity, the question had nearly escaped me. But I was silent, 
and to my great surprise she appeared to reply to my thoughts, as 
though it had been easy to read them for herself. 

‘A father very much engaged, compels me to rely upon my own 
resources a great deal, and I am fond of travelling about and 
studying human nature. It is my profession, in fact,’ 

‘ You write?’ 

‘A little—for a living. And you,’ she added, regarding me 
very steadily, ‘ unless I am greatly mistaken, are one of the grand 
army of letters also ?’ 

‘No, madam—lI do not write.’ 

‘Ah! you are modest, and conceal the truth,’ she said, smiling, 
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‘I am only a dreamer, they tell me at home,’ I answered, ‘ and 
I have come to England to dream on. I have no wish to join 
the literati—even if I had the ability to turn my pen to profit— 
I am neither novelist, dramatist, nor poet.’ 

‘ Nor poet,’ she repeated to herself, 

‘Only a dreamer, madam. I had a hope one day to say 
philosopher, but that is dying out.’ 

‘As fast as other dreams—ah! they soon fade,’ she murmured. 

She did not say any more ; it seemed almost as if she had turned 
from me, disappointed that her estimate of me had been incorrect. 
I was only one of the crowd that she had taken so much pains 
to avoid, and there was no sympathy between us. This was a 
clever woman, and I was a weak fool. I had said too much, and 
let her see how shallow I was, and she did not care for my boy’s 
philosophy. 

I made no further effort to engage her in conversation; my 
pride told me she was tired of me, and I was very quickly silent. 
It was only after she had withdrawn that I felt I had lost an 
advantage in her eyes, and that I might have said something to 
prove at least that I had thought a great deal. I noticed that I 
was regarded with some suspicion by the guests, and I knew 
afterwards that it was the first time the young lady in grey had 
been seen to converse at length with any of the visitors at the 
hotel. I was the favoured one—or the old friend lurking about 
in disguise, and for some hidden purpose which they hoped to 
fathom presently. 

The next day I had made up my mind to cross the Channel 
and proceed homewards, but my plans were all upset by last night’s 
conversation. I was a man under a spell—here was the unseen, in- 
comprehensible motive-force in which I believed, and which was 
drawing me towards this mystery, and making the young French- 
woman a part of my waking life. The dreams had vanished, and 
she was here in the foreground to ensnare or counsel me—to 
exercise a supernatural] power over me, if she were vain and fond 
of power. I did not own—I could not think at this time—that 
it was simply love for her which was affecting me. I had no 
belief in the love of man for woman—lI would more readily place 
credence in my theory of mysterious attraction, which was but a 
heart’s deep passion under another name. I was a weakling boast- 
ing of my strength, but I was close upon my knowledge of the 
truth, and it would soon dismay me. I did not know what havoc 
love could make in a man naturally weak, and naturally anxious to 
be trusted. 

We became friends, Virginie and I, The ice once broken 
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between two reserved natures, each alone in a strange country, and 
each not one-and-twenty, and there was no freezing again of her 
demeanour towards me. If she did not look up to me, she re- 
spected me at least, and the smile with which she met me of a 
morning, her readiness to converse, to speak of her family and 
mine, to let me by degrees learn something of her and tell her not 
a little of myself, were ties to draw me closer every day. I knew 
that I loved her then despite the mystery which still surrounded 
her, despite the assurance to my heart that she was not telling me 
her whole history, and that there would be more to learn some 
day. I could not expect implicit confidence from her, and yet she 
had had entire confidence from me. I felt that I could trust her, 
I was only secretly pained that she could not put her faith in me. 

Presently she knew all my life, my ambitions, my wild theories, 
out of many of which she reasoned me with keen incisive argu- 
ments, that proved how much stronger and brighter this mind was 
than my own; she was my junior by eighteen months, but I was 
like a child in the hands of its mother, when she took me to task 
and railed at my speculations. 

‘You are very weak, Armand,’ she said to me one day, and 
with so pitying a look in her eyes that I winced under it. ‘I 
could wish, for your sake, that you were a stronger-minded man.’ 

‘You think I am easily led away, then?’ 

‘I hardly know what to think of you,’ she said sadly, ‘or 
what——’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, as she paused. 

‘Or what will become of you,’ she added. 

‘Without you—’ I said impulsively ; ‘ah! I don’t know now!’ 

She coloured. She had not been prepared for so hasty an out- 
burst of my feelings—I was not prepared myself. The very 
misery of my tone of voice perhaps convinced her, for the first 
time, of the deep love I had for her. She was surprised, and for a 
moment abashed—she knew my secret now, and was too wise to 
seem wholly to misinterpret it. She was above so womanly an 
affectation. 

We were sitting at the pier-head together, waiting for the 
Channel boat’s arrival. It was wintry weather, and no one was 
abroad that day but ourselves. The wind was coming fiercely 
across the sea, and the clouds were threatening rain. The holiday 
visitors had all flown homewards, and there was only life and 
bustle in the little harbour beyond, and two strange hearts trying 
perhaps to understand each other here, and one failing very 
miserably. 

‘You will be soon going home for good,’ she said, after an 
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awkward silence; ‘I fancy even that your friends are growing 
anxious.’ 

‘What makes you think this?’ I asked quickly. 

‘Letters come more frequently to you, and you are sad after 
their perusal.’ 

‘ Just as if I did not care to return to the home to which I am 
summoned!’ I added, with a forced laugh. 

‘And that is true too?’ 

‘Yes—quite true,’ I answered, ‘ and you know it.’ 

She regarded me very steadily now, and looked no longer 
away. The crisis had come, and she was prepared for it. 

‘ Because you leave me here, and after a fashion,’ she shivered, 
as with the northern blast, ‘we have become friends.’ 

‘Oh! you speak bitterly,’ I cried, ‘but God knows you are a 
friend that is very dear to me. To lose you is to submerge 
my whole life, which I would rather part with than say good-bye.’ 

‘Why ! this is the raving of a man on the stage, Armand,’ she 
said warmly, ‘ and I will beg of you to cease.’ 

‘Oh! I know you don’t care for me—that I am never likely to 
be more in your estimation than a madman and a misanthrope— 
that we are not even suited to each other, but,’ I added, ‘I can’t 
help loving you, or saying so, any more than I can help breathing. 
It is the plain truth, and you may as well know it, Virginie.’ 

She looked at me with the same steady, pitying look. 

‘I am very sorry to hear it.’ 

‘And it is no news to you,’ I added. 

‘I may have feared that this was to be the end of a friendship 
born in hours of idleness together, and I would have stopped it, if 
I could, weeks ago. But a woman is powerless,’ 

‘ Not always.’ 

‘I have been waiting for you to speak,’ she added frankly, 
‘and for me to end this folly. I am glad it has come thus early, 
for both our sakes—you will forget me, possibly hate me, all the 
sooner.’ 

I saw the tears in her eyes before she dashed them away with 
a quick hand. , 

‘ Virginie !—hate you!’ 

‘Love repulsed turns quickly to hate, it is said—and it will 
be natural on your part, if not now—presently.’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered very thoughtfully ; ‘ your self-love 
is wounded when I tell you it is hopeless that I can think of you 
as one dear to me in any way—or as one even with whom I shall 
be sorry to part.’ 
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‘Ah! don’t say that. Spare me a little.’ 

‘ Not sorry, because I am sure it is for the best. What would 
your father say to such a mésalliance as you have had in your 
thoughts ?—-what would he, a French officer and gentleman, think 
of it, a power in the senate, a minister of the state? Have you 
not told me more than once how proud he is—and is there not 
that about my life which is not to be explained ?’ 

She spoke fearlessly now, but she was startled by my answer. 
Prepared for many eccentricities on my part, she was not pre- 
pared for this. 

‘My father is proud—but he loves his son, I said. ‘ Here is 
his answer to your question.’ 

‘His answer!’ she cried, in her amazement. 

‘I have no secrets from him. I wrote and told him all that 
was in my heart,’ I said. ‘I spoke of my love for you, and of the 
one chance of peace and happiness which it afforded me.’ 

‘ This was unwise, before you knew, or thought j 

‘Read his letter, Virginie, and see what he says for himself 
and—for me.’ 

I put my father’s letter in her hands, which trembled very 
much as she received it—the face was of a new pallor also, and 
the fresh young lips were compressed as with a grief or pain. Her 
emotion gave me a new hope, and my heart bounded at once from 
the depth of its despair. 

I watched her read the letter—I had a strong faith in its 
contents impressing her. It was the epistle of a loving father to 
an only son—of a man who was very anxious for his son’s welfare, 
and had been for years terribly solicitous concerning him. 

‘I shall be only too happy to see you united toa lady well- 
educated, well-born, and amiable, he wrote. ‘I can know of 
no bar to such an union, and I have not a word to urge against it. 
Strange as you are, Armand, I think I can trust your judgment in 
this matter, and I believe you are not the man to have set your 
affection on this lady hastily and without full reflection. More, I 
believe in her, as you do yourself. You give me no particulars of 
her family—ask her, should she favour your suit in due course of 
time, to put me in communication with her parents, and let us all 
meet together with full and happy hearts.’ 

There was more than this—news of home and of old friends, 
but the epistle returned to my love for Virginie again. 

‘ Bring her to us at Dieppe, where we have gone for a holiday— 
she will be welcome,’ were his last words. Virginie read the letter 
carefully, and by degrees was firm and calm again. 

‘Yes, this is a trusting father,’ she murmured, ‘and I have 
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always thought him cruel and exacting—one,’ she added quickly, 
‘who by his austerity and want of sympathy with you had driven 
you from home. See how easy it is to judge, and judge falsely.’ 

‘ You thought this of my father! Virginie!’ 

‘Yes. You were a man so ill-trained and wild,’ she answered, 
‘that your youth had been uncared for, or cared for too much, I 
felt assured. But what would he think of me? You have not 
told him that I am alone here, to many an object of suspicion, and 
to many more incomprehensible. I am a woman alone—and there 
is always a doubt over such an anomaly, and the world has a right 
to be wary of her.’ 

She spoke indignantly, and beat the letter I had given her on 
the palm of her gloved hand. 

‘But you can defy the world—there is no mystery which you 
cannot clear— there is ? 

‘ There is nothing but resignation to my position,’ said Virginie. 
‘I cannot defy the world, and it is beyond my power to explain.’ 

‘I ask for no explanation—I will be content with you,’ I cried. 
‘Give me only a hope to win you, and I shall care for nothing else.’ 

‘That is romance, and we are in a prosaic world, Armand. 
Still, she added, after a pause, ‘I thank you for all your faith in 
me; it is far more than I deserve.’ 

‘ And you will : 

‘I will think again,’ she added, with the old puzzled, pitying 
look returning to her face. ‘ Give me four days to consider every- 
thing; leave me this letter to offer me some strength, even—your 
father’s words of faith in the woman his son loves—and meet me 
here four days hence, in the Christmas week approaching. Will 
you ?’ 

‘Will I!’ [cried. ‘Oh! with what hope and with what prayers 
will I wait! And meanwhile i 

‘ Meanwhile, leave me to myself—don’t watch me,’ she added, 
with a new and terrified look, ‘ for I am afraid of you, and of my 
own strength, and am desperately unhappy. I may remain here, 
I may disappear; but do not say a word to me again, until we meet 
in this place. Promise!’ 

[ promised her, and she rose, and in an impatient, agitated way 
waved me from her. The ordeal of my silence had commenced ; 
the beginning of many hopes and bright visions from a roseate 
cloudland had set in, to be followed by hours of deep regrets and 
unavailing doubts. 

It was the traveller Saunders who turned my secret joys and 
hopes to a grief bitter and inconsolable. He had been away some 
months in lieu of weeks, and was full of spirits at the result of his 
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travels and the commissions he had obtained. In his horrible 
frankness he told me what he had earned, what business he had 
transacted, and how immensely he had been admired abroad by 
everybody—male and female, he added, with a wink. 

‘And that reminds me of the grey lady—you remember the 
grey lady who was here when you came down ?’ 

‘ Yes—I remember.’ 

‘I met her in Paris, yesterday—and of all places in the world, 
guess where ?’ 

‘I am not handy at guessing,’ I said, with a sickening feeling 
at my heart ; ‘I do not care to guess.’ 

* At the Bal-masqué at the Opera, then—half-a-dozen swells with 
her, and she the biggest swell of all. No more of your grey suits 
and simpering smiles—oh ! trust her.’ 

‘ Are you sure of this? This must be a lie, for certain.’ 

‘ Hallo! draw it mild, old fellow, please,’ he cried. 

‘She was at a masquerade ?’ 

*T’ll swear to her: when she took her mask off, there wasn’t a 
doubt about it. Why, I never saw another face like hers.’ 

‘Nor I,’ was my hoarse reply; ‘ and what became of her ?’ 

‘Oh! I didn’t run after her, you may be certain. It was just 
for a moment, and then poof—gone!’ 

‘You may have been deceived.’ 

‘I was never deceived in my life,’ was the boastful reply; ‘I 
am a thundering sight too ’cute for that.’ 

It seemed impossible that I could place credence in this, but 
it impressed me. She had disappeared from the hotel—the waiter, 
whom I bribed into my confidence, told me she had left for 
France by the mail-boat on the very day she had implored my 
silence. It was so like the truth, and yet so like a base invention. 
I stole away from the hotel—I was afraid of the man Saunders, 
and allthat he might tell me presently—I was haunted, and more 
miserable than ever. When the four days had expired, I returned 
to Folkestone in the cold, boisterous Christmas week, and took up 
my place at the little lighthouse where I had parted from her 
last. I believed she would return. In all my agonising doubts of 
her, I did not doubt her word. And after that, the accusation— 
and the last farewell. The woman triumphant, perhaps, but the 
man no longer the dupe of his implicit trust in her. 

I was before my time; and before its time also, hurled over by 
a fierce wind and tide in its favour, came the Channel boat. It 
swept in storm-tossed and panting, and I looked down upon its 
drenched deck from the pier-head as if in search of her, and as if 
assured she would be there. 
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And I was not mistaken. It was she, paler and more beauti- 
ful even, whose face looked at me from beneath the hood, and did 
not smile a recognition. By her side, and with her two hands 
linked upon his arm, was a tall grey-haired man of some fifty years— 
for the first time in her life, she was not a woman alone to me. 

I shrank back—I could have stolen away for good—for ever 
from her. This was the meeting, then, and this her answer ! 

I stood by the lighthouse still. There came a second thought to 
me, that this could not be the end of all, that she would approach, 
and offer some words of explanation, perhaps of comfort to me. 
In my own wild theory, I had faith enough yet to believe that 
she would come to me. 

And she came. With her hood thrown back, and tears brim- 
ming in her eyes, she advanced, both hands extended tome. The 
tall man by whom she was accompanied stood, like’a sentinel, in 
the background, some fifty paces away, as though he respected us, 
and would leave us to ourselves. 

‘Virginie!’ I cried, ‘ you have returned—you have come back 
to me!’ 

I had forgotten everything at the sight of her, at the contact 
of her hands with mine. I remembered only that I loved her 
desperately. 

‘ Armand, I have come toask your forgiveness, if you will grant 
it to me—as I pray you will.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ 

‘That I have deceived you, in my own selfish interests, very 
cruelly ; and that I have only your hate to look to.’ 

‘That man—who is he?’ 

‘My father—an escaped prisoner from the French Government 
~—a political refugee who stands at last where tyranny cannot touch 
him. I have been living here, and watching here, two years, in 
the hope of his escape. I have waited for him, oh! so long and 
hopelessly, until you i 

‘Your father!’ I exclaimed; ‘oh! thank God! let me go to 
him—let me f ; 

‘No—please, no—for my sake.’ 

‘Is there another mystery—do I know all the truth, 
Virginie ? ’ 

* Not yet.’ 

‘Ha! Is it true that you werein Paris at the Opera Bal-masqué 
a few nights ago?’ 

‘ Quite true,’ she answered. ‘I met ty father’s friends there, 
and it was in that motley dissipated ctowd that some earnest 
souls plotted his deliverance.’ 
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* But—— 

‘ But I wasa spy, Armand, to you,’ she continued. ‘It was the 
knowledge that you were travelling in England that set me on 
your track. Orders were telegraphed to me to seek you out—to 
make you my friend—you, son of the minister—to deceive you. 
And,’ she added sorrowfully, ‘I have done so.’ 

‘A spy’’ © echoed; ‘a spy!’ 

‘For my father’s sake—a spy. Yes, that is all I am—and all 
I have been—and can ever be to you. And if you will forgive me, 
knowing how I loved that father, and how cruelly he had been 
treated by his enemies—if you will only say forgiveness, I shall be 
happy presently.’ 

‘You should be happy now,—vou have attained all that you 
strove for,—why should any words of mine be of any comfort ?’ 

* Because—it is only you whom I have deceived, and you 
thought so highly of me, and had so deep a faith. Because,’ she 
said, ‘ it was by that letter which you left with me that we forged 
your father’s signature to an order for the immediate release of one 
terribly unfortunate—because——’ 

‘Ha! I remember; yes, that was treachery.’ 

‘It was a daughter’s love surmounting every trust but one— 
because of that, forgive me, Armand, if you can.’ 

‘I have been cruelly deceived.’ 

‘ Because I am going away to make his life content—because 
you I shall never see again—forgive me, do!’ 

I was still silent. 

‘Because I am unhappy, even in the midst of my success— 
because we part thus, and for ever—because, Armand, I had learned 
to love you very deeply at the last, and knew not what to do!’ 

‘ Virginie—is this true ?’ 

‘Heaven be my witness that it is,’ she answered solemnly. 

‘Then , 

‘ Nay—let me go my way now, forgiven by the only man I have 
loved—and deceived. God bless you—kiss me—and good-bye.’ 

She held her face up to me like a little child, and I stooped 
and kissed it—sign of forgiveness and of my strange love for her. 

Then she tottered away, and would have fallen, had I not 
hastened after her, and supported her steps towards the grim man 
waiting for his daughter. He raised his hat as we approached, 
and she passed from me to him—and I saw her no more in all my 


after life. 
F. W. ROBINSON. 
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Ballad of Antique Dances. 


I 
Berore the town had lost its wits 
And scared the bravery from its beaux, 
When money-grubs were merely cits 
And verse was crisp and clear as prose, 
Ere Chloe and Strephon came to blows 
For votes, degrees, and cigarettes, 
The world rejoiced to point its toes 
In Gigues, Gavottes, and Minuets. 


II 
The solemn fiddlers touch their kits ; 
The tinkling clavichord o’erflows 
With contrapuntal quirks and hits; 
And, with all measure and repose, 
Through figures grave as royal shows, 
With noble airs and pirouettes, 
They move, to rhythms Hanpet knows, 
In Gigues, Gavottes, and Minuets, 


II! 

O Fans and Swords, O Sacques and Mits, 
That was the better part you chose ! 
You know not how those gamesome chits 
Waltz, Polka, and Schottische arose, 
Nor how Quadrille—a kind of doze 

In time and tune—the dance besets ; 
You aired your fashion till the close 
In Gigues, Gavottes, and Minuets. 


ENVOY. 
Muse of the many-twinkling hose, 
TERPSICHORE, O teach your pets 
The state, the charm, the grace that glows 
In Gigues, Gavottes, and Minuets ! 


W. E. HENLEY 
Cc 








Prince Daroni’s AWVife. 


I, 


Tue Prince, when I first had the honour of knowing him, was a 
young man of about twenty-seven or -eight ; a thorough Italian in 
nature and aspect, though he spoke correct English, and was ac- 
customed to foreign manners and men. His face, when you ex- 
amined it, was undeniably handsome; but the type was so different 
from our Anglo-Saxon traditions of masculine beauty, that I fancy 
he usually produced the impression of something bizarre and notice- 
able, rather than of classic comeliness, on the ordinary beholder. 
I recollect his being presented, on one occasion, to one of the 
reigning beauties of the London Season, a young lady who was 
certainly not deficient in familiarity with the ways and looks of 
the average male social animal; but she turned pale as her eyes 
fell upon him, responded to his courteous advances incoherently 
and with manifest nervousness, and within a few minutes began 
to laugh hysterically and had to be taken to her carriage. So far 
as I have ever been able to find out, the poor prince was not in 
the least to blame, and he was unquestionably not a little dis- 
tressed by the incident. But Mrs. Fulvia, whenever his name was 
mentioned to her afterwards, would shudder and turn away her 
lovely head. ‘He is hideous!’ she would exclaim: ‘I felt as if I 
were being drawn into the power of ademon! It seemed to me 
as if his eyes left a black mark upon me!’ Saroni’s eyes were 
certainly very black, and so was his short erect hair, which had a 
crisp curl through it that inspired someone to say that it looked 
as if his head were encompassed with black flames. Black, also, 
and wiry was his untrimmed but not overgrown beard, which came 
down to a point below the chin, owing, perhaps, to his fondness for 
laying hold of it and letting it slip through his hand. His com- 
plexion was dark but not sallow; there was life and blood beneath 
it. On his temple, beneath the skin, a peculiar vein was discern- 
ible; it lay in just such curves as a serpent makes in swimming 
rapidly through the water. When the prince was in a serene 
mood, this strange little vein was scarcely seen ; but as soon as he 
became excited or laughed, it started into prominence; and, if the 
testimony of people like Mrs. Fulvia is to be received, actually 
wriggled! I mention these things merely to give what colour I 
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can to Saroni’s portrait ; it would be vain to attempt to describe 
a man like him by a dry enumeration of physical details. He was 
lithe and at the same time leisurely in his movements, though his 
gesticulation was sometimes rapid, and redolent of the picturesque 
suggestiveness natural to an Italian. ‘Saroni is as natural as a 
dog,’ a friend of his once said of him, and it expressed very well a 
certain innocent animalism that characterised him. He was in 
such thorough good humour with his body and its senses—he so 
enjoyed their services and companionship—and he uniformly al- 
luded to that enjoyment with such ingenuousness and simplicity, 
that we sometimes found ourselves wondering how it was that we 
had forgotten to be scandalised. But the fact was, Saroni was 
what is termed a privileged person, and he was privileged by nature 
still more than by rank and position. Everybody liked him (ex- 
cept the few who, like Mrs. Fulvia, conceived an involuntary 
aversion for him at first sight), and everybody was content that he 
should behave like himself and not like other people. Of course 
it must not be inferred from this that Saroni was a boor or a fool. 
He was a gentleman and an aristocrat; his social position was 
complete ; he was never awkward and never dull. Nevertheless, 
underneath that refined surface, not interfering with it, but con- 
triving to exist in superficial harmony with it, you might always 
discern the unconventional, unsophisticated, spontaneous animal ; 
thoroughly at home and comfortable in its human cage, and able 
to fulfil all its instincts without so much as rubbing against its 
barriers. 

But perhaps I am giving prominence to an aspect of Saroni’s 
character which was not in reality the predominant one. Hecame 
to London as an attaché of the Italian Embassy; it was a post of 
honour rather than of emolument or diplomatic complexity; and 
to Saroni it practically meant an introduction under the best 
auspices to the best of London Society. He fully availed himself 
of his opportunities, and pleased himself immensely with every- 
thing. The amount of downright hard work he could get through 
in the course of a London season was surprising; nothing could 
make him feel blasé, or dull the freshness and poignancy of his 
satisfactions. It was a curious and, perhaps, anomalous spectacle 
—that of a man essentially so close to the primitive creature, ex- 
panding himself without stint or uneasiness in one of the most 
stolidly artificial societiesin the world. But Saroni seemed always 
not so much to accommodate himself to circumstances as to ac- 
commodate circumstances to himself. I apprehend, moreover, 
that what was so luxuriant in him was present, in at least ger- 
minal form, in much more conventional people; so that he may 

c2 
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have found in secret or intuitive sympathies all the response that 
was necessary to his spiritual composure. 

There was in Saroni, apart from or outside of his social and 
emotional man, a subtle and sagacious intellect. He sometimes 
darted a look at you, so penetrating and comprehensive that, if it 
had not been for the laughing roguishness of expression that ac- 
companied it, you would have felt yourself uncomfortably trans- 
parent. He was capable of rapid and complicated mental opera- 
tions; of making instant but singularly acute estimates of motives 
and characters; of taking bold and confident action on data which 
would only have made a less finely organised man hesitate. He 
possessed also the power of continuous application or attention, 
insomuch that he could think out an abstruse or involved subject, 
hour in and hour out, until he had completely resolved and 
mastered it. I used to fancy—and I was not alone in my opinion 
—that Saroni would have been all the better, both on his own 
account and on that of his friends, if he had lacked this vigorous 
intellectual gift. It did not altogether fall in with our general 
conception of his character, and, besides, it was the only trait about 
him which was not entirely amiable. It was difficult to imagine 
the prince doing anything wicked ; but if he ever should have 
that misfortune, it was evident to his friends that the evil counsel 
would proceed from his brain and not from his heart. Todo him 
justice, however, he seldom obtruded his brains upon anybody, 
and one might easily have been acquainted with him for a long 
time without ever being startled or inconvenienced by them. 

This is all that it seems worth while to say at present about 
the personal character and manifestations of Prince Saroni. He 
was a zealous and, upon the whole, a rather unsuccessful gambler ; 
but that was no more than might have been expected of a man of 
his temperament. 


II. 


One evening in August, Prince Saroni walked over from his 
lodgings near Piccadilly to Waterloo Station, and took the train 
thence to Richmond. Arrived there, he got out, passed through 
the town, crossed the bridge, and proceeded in a south-westerly 
direction for about half a mile. 


It was a still, hazy evening, and the harvest moon was rising. 
From a church somewhere in the town the clock struck nine. 
Saroni turned aside from the road along which he was travelling, 
and followed a narrow lane which was overshadowed on each side 
by short elm trees. In about two minutes he paused opposite a 
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gate, beyond which an avenue led up to a small villa. He sat 
down on a stone post beside this gate, took out his cigarette case 
and lighted a cigarette, and then, folding his arms, he gazed at 
the dim moon and smoked. After a while he rose to his feet, and 
looked eagerly over the gate up the avenue. A darkly-clad figure 
came with a light step over the gravel, and having passed through 
the gate, turned to him and put both hands in his. He drew the 
figure towards him, threw his arms round it and kissed it on both 
cheeks and on the mouth 

‘Do you love me as much as ever?’ inquired a low woman's 
voice. 

‘Asever? I love you ten times!’ was the reply. ‘Are not 
you Ethel] and I am Saroni ?’ 

‘There are many other Ethels in London more lovable than 
I am.’ 

‘Ido not know them! They perhaps are lovable by others, 
but not by me. I find all myself in you. When I am with you, 
then only I am not alone.’ 

The girl rested her hands on his shoulders and looked intently 
into his eyes. As revealed by the moonlight, her countenance 
showed a type of beauty at once serious and spirited. There was 
power in her dark level brow, and in the putting together of her 
full but resolute lips. Her face was rather long, and appeared 
nearly colourless; but most faces appear so when shone upon by 
the moon. Her dark brown hair was drawn back from her fore- 
head, and massed in a coil behind. So far the expression of the 
features was of gravity and steadfastness; but in the wide and 
sensitive nostrils, in a certain kindling and dilatation of the eyes, 
and in an occasional defiant movement of the corners of the 
mouth, was discernible a haughty and passionate spirit. Her figure 
was of the middle height, deep-bosomed, round-armed, and justly 
proportioned. She was a woman well worth loving and being loved 
by ; but the man who would venture to deceive or wrong her might 
make up his mind to nothing less than tragedy. 

‘I am a fool to be here,’ she said after a pause, dropping her 
hands, ‘and a great fool to love you as muchasI do. Can you 
tell me what makes me do it ?’ 

‘I? I have never thought,’ answered Saroni, caressing her arms 
and meeting her gaze smilingly. ‘It is glorious to love, I think. 
I have always not known what I was meant to do, and I wondered ; 
but so soon as I saw you, I knew then I was meant to love you. 
It makes me happy and strong. here!’ he struck his breast, and 
smiled again. ‘To me it seems the fools are the ones who do not 
love.’ 
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‘ Have you never loved anyone before me?’ 

‘I once thought yes,’ said Saroni, musing, ‘but that was before 
we loved. ‘Those other loves are a trouble; it was that I loved 
myself, not them ; so, after they had helped me to love myself, then 
I was fatigued and wanted them to go away. But you make me 
go out from myself, and the more I go out, the stronger I am to 
go. I love you for ever!’ 

‘ Let us walk down the lane a little,’ said the girl. ‘ My father 
thinks I have gone to my room, and if he should come out—. .. . 
Yes, Iam a fool, but I don’t care. I have tried wisdom, and 
found no pleasure in it. Some people, I suppose, do not need to 
be foolish in order to be happy, but I am not one of them. The 
world has gone hard with me ever since I can remember. No 
matter! I don’t care—now!’ 

She spoke the last word with infinite tenderness. They were 
walking slowly down the dark lane; Saroni’s arm was flung about 
her shoulders. She stopped, and, slowly disengaging herself, faced 
him. ‘ You have taken me beyond my own help,’ she said, with 
a tremor in her voice. ‘Oh! this love! it makes me helpless. I 
would do or be anything in the world for you. I don’t under- 
stand how it can be so with me. Father has told me so often that 
I never should care for anyone, that I believed him. He thinks 
so still, Isuppose!’ She laughed alittle, and paused. ‘ Even now,’ 
she went on, ‘I sometimes tell myself you cannot deserve it all. 
I don’t flatter myself that you are altogether good. You may be 
all evil, for what I know. It makes no difference, though. I 
should love you just the same if I knew you were wicked—I should 
love your wickedness! Father is a good man, and I don’t love 
him. What are his books and his sermons to me? I didn’t make 
good and evil, and I am not obliged to order my love according to 
another’s rule. Evil may be my good, if I choose—it is a question 
of words. Well, you see what a fool I am.’ 

Saroni could do many things which, in another man, would 
have seemed extravagant and absurd. He knelt down on the 
grassy pathway at Ethel’s feet, took her hands, and pressed them 
against his cheeks, 

‘You are my Madonna,’ he said passionately. ‘I say my 
prayers to you. I have no heaven above you. You step on my 
heart: you live in my soul. To touch you makes me a king: to 
kiss you makes me immortal! If you were thirsty, I would give 
you my blood to drink. I do not find it dark when you are with 
me, for then the eyes of my love.are opened. Darling, give me 
your lips!’ 

She stooped, sighing with delight. 
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They walked on in silence, and, emerging from the lane, crossed 
the road, and the meadow beyond. By-and-by they came to the 
brink of the river. 

‘This is where we first met,’ said Ethel. ‘You upset your 
boat against that snag, and came floundering ashore here where I 
was sitting. What a wet wild creature you looked! What a little - 
while ago that was—not more than six weeks! It was in the last 
days of June; and I have seen you—eight times since then! 
Eight hours! how can such a moment change one’s whole long 
weary life ?’ 

‘It is like death, which changes all in a moment,’ said Saroni 
musingly. 

‘Yes, it is like death,’ assented Ethel. ‘ And, like death, it 
opens a new life that is passed in heaven—or in hell! Which 
will it be for us, I wonder!’ 

‘I do not fear; I am content,’ said the Italian, folding his arms 
and gazing into the black stream. ‘ Love must be always love, 
even in hell.’ 

‘But how will our love end?’ pursued the girl, passing her 
arm beneath his, and leaning her head on his shoulder. 

‘What do you mean by “end ”?’ demanded Saroni quickly. 

‘I mean, when it becomes misery, as it will when we are 
parted. We shall be parted. I have no money and no rank. My 
father is a poor dissenting minister. You are a prince, and I 
don’t know what beside—and a Roman Catholic. You cannot 
marry me.’ 

‘I did not make myself a prince or a Roman Catholic,’ said 
Saroni; ‘but I became your lover; and whatever I am else is only 
so much more to lay at your beloved feet. As long as you and I 
are man and woman, we are married; and if, in some church, 
before some priest, I had married another woman, you would still 
be my wife, and not she.’ 

‘Saroni, are you asking me to become your mistress?’ inquired 
Ethel, in a very quiet voice. 

‘My mistress? No!’ exclaimed he, with a vigorous gesture of 
aversion. ‘That is not a word for you. You are my , 

‘Wait a moment. I love you with my whole heart: it is the 
only thing my heart has ever done. I have lived to myself until 
lately, and thought my own thoughts; and I don’t pretend to be- 
lieve all the superstitions and tyranny that are called religion. If 
you and I were equals, Saroni—if you had no more to lose before 
the world than I have—I would come to you freely; I shouldn’t 
care for any security greater than your love, because no security 
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would be worth anything to me if that were gone. Oh, that would 
be sweet!’ 

She murmured these last words abstractedly, still clasping 
Saroni’s arm, and pressing her cheek against his shoulder. He 
looked down at her curiously, squeezing his beard in his hand. 
- He could perceive that it was a moment of exalted emotion with 
her, and he knew enough of her to know that it was impossible to 
foretell what the next moment would bring forth. 

At first she did not seem to intend saying anything more. She 
lingered over her last thoughts, as if loth to deal with others. But 
at length, separating herself from the Italian, and standing alone 
upon the margin at a little distance from him, she raised her eyes 
and said— 

‘ But do not make me jealous!’ 

Saroni gave a short remonstrative laugh, throwing out his arms 
and slanting his head to. one side. ‘There could be no one for 
whom to be jealous but you yourself,’ he exclaimed. 

‘It would not be enough that you should love no one else,’ con- 
tinued Ethel, beginning to breathe faster. ‘ The touch of another 
woman’s hand on yours would be poison to me. I don’t build my 
honour, as other women do, on a ceremony ora dogma. To be 
married before a priest is nothing to me, if that which makes the 
marriage real is kept back. But I have an honour of my 
own, and that no one shall tamper with. I would follow you 
on my knees round the world; but I would rather see you 
dead, and die myself, than find that you had deceived me, or 
shared a word or a thought that has passed between us with any 
other woman. Are you true?’ she suddenly and breathlessly 
demanded, stepping nearer and gazing at him through the gloom. 
‘ If we are ever to part, tell me now, and let us part here.’ 

‘And if we were to part, where would you go?’ asked the 
Italian. 

‘I would go home to my father, and copy out his sermons, and 
darn his stockings, and listen to his scoldings, and be respectable 
and peaceful I would go underneath that water: and you 
should see my drowned face before your eyes the rest of your life!’ 
These sentences were uttered with fierce excitement. Saroni had 
been watching her keenly while she spoke, with that peculiar 
astute expression which has been already alluded to. So far as 
could be judged in the darkness, he did not seem discomposed or 
depressed by her words; they appeared to give him pleasure and 
encouragement. He tossed back his head and stamped his foot, 
as if finally taking some resolution. Then he grasped her hands 
impulsively and lifted them together to his lips. 
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‘Yes, you are the woman that I thought, and that I need,’ he 
said confidently and emphatically. ‘Now I know that you are as 
strong and brave as you are beautiful and lovely. If you were 
opposed of some obstacle, some enemy, you would crush it, or you 
would die. I am of that spirit also. My right to live as I will is 
as great as the right of the world to prevent me. A crime is not 
what the one man does to free himself, but it is what society does 
to oppress him. Now you shall read in my soul. I shall give up 
to you everything. I shall trust you in such things that you shall 
never find it possible to have distrust of me: for it will give you 
power over me that you can never lose, as long as you have life. 
Come, and listen !’ 

They turned away from the river and walked slowly back 
across the meadow. The belated waterman, who had been lying 
in his skiff beneath the shadow of the bushes, could perceive that 
the foreign gentleman was talking very rapidly and earnestly, and 
that the young lady seemed a good deal taken aback. And that 
was the last that he heard of them. But an hour later, Ethel 
Moore was lying face-downwards on her bed, with fingers clutching 
the pillow, and a wild tumult in her heart; and Prince Saroni was 
playing cards at his club, and already losing heavily. 


III. 
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Asotr the middle of August, just when everybody was well 
started on the usual summer migration, it became known that Prince 
Saroni was going to be married. The news was unexpected in it- 
self, but that it should be taking place in the absence, as it were, of 
any witnesses was generally held to be a failure in social courtesy. 
There was not one of us who would not have given almost anything 
to see the prince’s wedding: to mark his behaviour, and observe 
whether he was able to remain as distinctively himself, under those 
overpoweringly conventional circumstances, as in the less trying 
conditions of life. To add to the bitterness of our curiosity, the 
lady in the case was a personage unknown to London. It was 
rumoured that she was stupendously wealthy; but she had not 
shown herself during the season, and whether she were young or 
old, lovely or hideous, white or black, we were left to conjecture. 
As if to destroy what little hope there might have been of a tardy 
compensation for these injuries, it was stated in the ‘Morning 
Post’ of August 15 that the auspicious event would come off on 
September 1, and that immediately afterwards the bride and bride- 
groom would leave England for the United States, where the prince 
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was understood to have accepted an important diplomatic mission. 
So that we should not ever be able to clear up our mystification 
at all. 

It was at this juncture that I rejoiced, for the first and only 
time in my life, that circumstances had stood in the way of my 
leaving London as early as the rest of the world had done. I had 
been taking little runs down to Greenwich or out to Hampton 
Court, for breaths of air, but had postponed my real vacation until 
later. It was two or three weeks since I had happened to come 
across Saroni, and I had supposed, until the grand announcement 
reached my ears, that he had departed to the moors or to the con- 
tinent along with the rest. I now made the best of my way to his 
house in Bruton Street, and was fortunate enough to find him in. 

He was lying in a recklessly negligent attitude on his sofa, 
one hand pulling at his beard, while with the fingers of the other 
he beat a devil’s tattoo on the floor. A sash of crimson silk was 
bound round his waist, and he had on a loose jacket and waist- 
coat of fine white cashmere, trimmed with broad gold braid, which 
brought into splendid relief the Indian swarthiness of his face. 
He half rose when he saw me, and stretched out his left hand 
(Saroni could never be got to comprehend the difference between 
his right hand and his left) to bid me welcome. His grasp, without 
being firm, was always warm and cordial. ‘I am glad to see you, 
my dear,’ he said. ‘ You take off your hat, your coat. You 
lie down on the sofa vis-a-vis. The cigarettes are on the table. 
Some ice claret punch is left in the silver jug, isn’t it? Now we 
shall be at our ease.’ 

As soon as I decently could, I began. ‘What charming news 
is this I hear, Saroni! you going to become a benedict ?’ 

‘Oh yes, oh yes!’ returned he, rather indifferently. He rolled 
over on his sofa so as to face me, and added, ‘ I shall be married to 
her in two weeks.’ 

‘But how dark you’ve kept about it! And there'll be nobody 
in town to see you turned off.’ 

‘Well, now I shall tell you about it,’ he exclaimed, all at once 
swinging himself to a sitting posture, and rubbing his hands 
through his hair. ‘There has been no one to talk to all the time, 
and I am tired of keeping so much to myself. Willit be tiresome 
to you? Take more punch!’ 

‘The punch is good, but your story will be better. Out with 
it!’ 

‘Humph! I suppose it is the same as often happens,’ zemarked 
Saroni, with his elbows on his knees and his shoulders up to his 
ears. ‘It is an affair arranged! you understand. The lady 
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thinks it will be nice to be princess; and I think—well, I think I 
have very badly played cards this summer, that is all. We buy 
each other: it is that! And since she did not make her money 
any more than I make my rank, so we both cost each other nothing, 
except the trouble of living together: that is all there is of it!’ 

This unprecedentedly frank confession amused me greatly; it 
was not only comic in itself, but it was quite in accord with Saroni’s 
unique character. The social institution of matrimony must of 
course, to this primitive creature, seem a ponderous nuisance. 
Love, for a man like him, should be nothing more ceremonious 
than the pairing of doves or deer: a sort of annual excursion, to 
be repeated with variations. 

‘So I am not very sad if there will not be many people at the 
church,’ concluded Saroni, getting up from the sofa and giving 
himself a thorough stretching. 

‘I don’t remember having heard the name of the lady, as it 
was given in the “ Post,”’ remarked I. ‘Is she a native of 
London ?’ 

‘I have never asked her. She has been since six or seven 
years in a French convent, to be made wise and charming. Sheis 
twenty-one years old, and has brown hair and eyes, and a face 
smooth and pale. .Her name is the Miss Medwin, and she has 
twenty thousand a year. That is all that I know of Mademoiselle 
my fiancée.’ 

‘But you have not told me,’ I ventured to interpose, ‘how 
much you are in love with her.’ 

‘My dear,’ said the Prince, ‘it is a thing I do not ask myself. 
It is not of the bargain. How otherwise? I have seen her five 
or six times, always with Signora the mamma of the company. 
We talk of the weather, of France, of Italy: I make my salute 
and I depart. To think of love would be to defame the proprieties 
of the matrimonial state. It is a thing we pass over.’ 

‘You will come to it soon enough afterwards, I affirmed 
optimistically. 

Saroni thrust his hands in his pockets and lounged up and 
down the room. ‘There is one thing that makes it unlikely,’ he 
said after a while. ‘I love another lady.’ 

‘This will never do!’ returned I with severity. 

‘Eh! it is done. It is the fate of this civilisation of ours. It 
is not enough that you live with the lady you do not like; you 
must also not live with the lady you love. If I had not come to 
know Miss Ethel Moore, I could have been comfortable to be dull 
with Miss Medwin. You see, I reserve nothing from you. Why 
should I? The worst is that it is so.’ 
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‘But surely, if your happiness really depends on it, you can 
marry Miss Moore as easily as Miss Medwin. I presume there is 
not much to choose between the families ?’ 

‘My dear, there are two things. Miss Medwin has twenty 
thousand a year of property unencumbered; Miss Moore has 
nothing but herself—who is more lovely and precious than all the 
gold in the world, but who cannot pay the hundred debts that I 
have made since I am living in this your charming London. 
Would you know how much I must pay ?—it is fifty thousand 
pounds, and that is after I have paid away all there was of my own. 
The second thing is that, if I marry with anyone who is not a 
good Catholic, my inheritance is forfeit, and my younger brother 
succeeds me. He is a govd boy, but I do not want that. The 
way is so!’ 

‘And what does Miss Moore say to all this?’ I demanded, 
after some reflection. 

The prince halted in his walk, and shook his head gloomily. 
‘To tell her shall be the last thing. She is proud and fierce, and 
she loves me with all her might. She has told me once, “If you 
deceive me, I go in the water, and my face that is drowned shall 
meet you always!” Because of all that, Iam unhappy. I think 
sometimes it would be better to use this.’ 

As he spoke, he took from the table a small silver-mounted 
pistol, and put the muzzle between his white teeth. 

The action was unexpected, and something in the man’s look 
made me feel that it was not a piece of bravado. Beyond a doubt, 
this poor prince, with his pleasure-loving, unsophisticated nature 
and vigorous untried affections, had got so enspared in our great 
social cobweb as to have seriously meditated making away with 
himself. Suicide would appear to him the most obvious and easy 
way out of all difficulties; and I could only wonder—and be 
thankful—that in his solitary unhappiness he had not already 
made the experiment. That the thing could be considered morally 
reprehensible had never probably occurred to him; his philosophy 
of life (so far as he had ever declared any) being to the effect that 
everybody ought to do what seems to them good, and trust toa 
beneficent Providence that it would all come out right. However, 
as an older man than himself, and one whose contact with the 
realities of things had begun comparatively early, I took it upon 
myself to place the rights of the matter before him in as forcible 
@ manner as I could. My arguments and earnestness produced 
some effect upon him, and he ultimately seemed inclined to view 
his prospects in a somewhat less despondent light. I also attempted 
to persuade him to explain his position to Miss Moore as frankly 
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as he had explained it to me, and trust to her good sense to accept 
the inevitable, and not to allow a first disappointment to mar her 
hopes in the future. I did not, indeed, at that time, seriously 
apprehend that the girl was really so ready to fling away her life 
as Saroni seemed to believe; but I recognised the possible con- 
sequences to a passionate girl of a sudden and irretrievable shock 
to her affections, and I feared that the abrupt disclosure of the 
fact that the man on whom she had built her hopes was actually 
married to another would be more likely to impel her to some 
rash act than would a guarded intimation of what was in store, 
before it had come to pass. But on this point I could not get 
Saroni to see with me. So far as I could judge, his disinclination 
was owing rather to the reluctance (natural to a man of his 
character) to do anything painful so long as it could possibly be 
avoided, than to an incapacity to perceive that I had reason on my 
side. Be that as it may, I was at length obliged to leave him 
without having brought him to any satisfactory decision on the 
point in question, and not without some misgivings as to the up- 
shot of the affair. 

I called upon him several times after this, but failed to find 
him at home. One day, however, I met him coming out of his 
club in Pall Mall, and at his request accompanied him home. On 
our arrival there, he threw off his hat and coat, as his custom was, 
and stretched himself out at full length on the hearthrug. His 
aspect was more dejected than ever. 

‘ Well, what is the news since I saw you last?’ I demanded in 
a cheerful tone. 

‘She knows everything now,’ replied Saroni, without looking 
up. 

‘You mean Miss Moore, I suppose ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘ Well, you did right to tell her. How did she take it?’ 

‘I wrote to her,’ he replied ; ‘and this morning I got that 
packet.” He pointed to a small parcel on the table, done up in 
white paper, and addressed in a female hand. It had been opened, 
and then folded again. 

‘The things you had given her?’ I said. He looked at me 
without speaking. ‘And what word did she send?’ I continued. 

‘That was all,’ answered the poor fellow. ‘There was no 
letter—there was nothing. If she had hated me, it could not have 
been otherwise.’ 

‘ If she does hate you,’ said I, ‘ don’t you see it’s the best thing 
that could possibly happen? It’s a sure sign that she will recover, 
and forget you" before you forget her.’ 
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¢ But I don’t want her to hate me: I love-her more than ever: 
and I don’t want her to forget me!’ declared this incorrigible 
young nobleman. . 

‘In that case, I have no further sympathy to bestow upon you,’ 
returned I, half angry and half amused. ‘It’s my opinion you're 
not half so badly off as you pretend. You don’t understand 
Englishwomen; they are of a different constitution from those 
that grow under an Italian sun. Take my word for it, you are 
well out of the scrape; and you and Miss Moore will both live to 
rear your respective families in peace and comfort.’ 

‘ You are sensible, but to be sensible is not everything,’ was 
the prince’s answer. ‘I have something here’—he struck his 
breast—‘ that tells me it will not end as you think. Well, Iam 
not good company to-day, my dear. I wished you should know 
the last, that is all; so now you shall leave me to be disagreeable 
to myself. A rivederla!’ 

I accepted my dismissal, expecting soon to see him again. 
But, as it turned out, that was not to be. We did not meet until 
after the ocean had been between us. 


IV. 


A FEW days previous to the date appointed for Saroni’s wedding 
he made his appearance at a large house in South Kensington, and 
was immediately shown upstairs. After he had walked up and 
down the parlour for about five minutes,a young lady came in, 
let her hand rest in his for a moment, and then seated herself in 
an easy-chair beside a huge delft jar full of flowers. 

‘ You are earlier than I expected, she said. ‘ You don’t often 
come too early.’ 

Her face was pretty, though somewhat lacking in expression; 
but she had a plaintive way of drawing her eyebrows together and 
bringing up her lower lip, like a spoilt child. Her figure was 
shapely, and rather slender than plump, and she managed it with 
singular grace. Her dress was rich, but made with perfect art, 
and admirably adapted to the wearer. 

‘ Does it please you for me to be early?’ demanded Saroni, 
standing in front of her, with one hand resting on the jar of 
flowers. 

‘That is a strange question to ask the girl who is going to 
become your wife next week,’ she replied, with a reproachful 
glance. ‘I don’t know what you expect me to be! I have never 
known any man -before you, and I should like to feel at least ac- 
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quainted with you before I give myself to you for ever.. When I 
was at the convent, everybody was good to me, and did things to 
please me; but I don’t know whether you will be good tome. I 
should like to be sure that you will at least try to make me happy. 
I have not been very happy since I left the convent. Mamma is 
almost like a stranger to me, and she is such an invalid she cannot 
amuse me, or go about with me. I have been in London six 
months, and I have not seen anything or met anybody except you. 
Sometimes I feel afraid of you.’ 

‘I have not much that I can give, but what there is you will 
have,’ said Saroni, pulling his beard. ‘ You will be a princess.’ 

The girl opened and shut her fan, looked up at him for a 
moment, and looked away. ‘ Yes,’ she said, almost inaudibly: ‘ if 
it had not been for that .. .’ 

‘IT have something for you to hear,’ said Saroni, breaking into 
the pause. He plucked a cluster of white geranium from its stem, 
and twisted it between his fingers as he went on. ‘If you think it 
would be bad for you, it is the time to tell it now. Perhaps I 
would not be a good husband—how can I know it better than you? 
Signorina, I do not wish to do you harm. If you say now that you 
will be free, I will say it also. After five days it is too late. To 
be a princess and not yet to be happy is possible. Shall it be like 
that ¢’ 

The girl’s face flushed, and her lip trembled. _‘ You want to 
break off our engagement,’ she said angrily. ‘You have led me 
on all this time, only to tell me that now! It is unkind and cruel 
of you!’ she went on, breaking into tears. ‘ You want to get rid 
of me, and you want me to bear the blame. I won’t have it so! 
If you mean to leave me, go; but you shall never say that it wae 
I who proposed it. You think you can insult me because I have 
no one to defend me. I believe you love someone else, and you 
want to go to her. If you do, I hope she will serve you as you 
have served me!’ 

Saroni’s face darkened, and he set his teeth together. But 
after a few moments, shrugging his shoulders with a half-smile, he 
tossed away the sprig of geranium, stooped forward, and lightly 
touched her shoulder. She drew away from his touch petulantly, 
her face buried in her hands. In a little while, however, she 
allowed herself to glance at him askance, and finally wiping her 
eyes, and catching her breath in little sobs, she disposed herself 
to listen to her future husband’s apology, if it should be forth- 
coming. 

.* We will not. remember all that,’ was what he said; ‘it is 
gone by.’ 
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‘If you expect me to forget such things, why do you say them ?’ 
was her rejoinder. 

‘One must say them, so that it may be understood and settled,’ 
answered Saroni, in a less serious tone than he had before used. 
‘It is told me that I am a wild animal—that I do not know how 
to be as other men. But after this there shall be no other hesi- 
tations ; we shall go on, and not have fears, and enjoy ourselves, 
You are so pretty, you can make wild animals tame. Well, now 
I have something to tell you besides that.’ 

‘Is it something pleasant ?’ asked she, with a plaintive look. 

‘Oh, very pleasant! We shall be married on Thursday, but 
it is Saturday when the steamer goes from Liverpool; that gives 
a day before we have to go there. At Richmond the river is very 
pretty. You have not seen it ?’ 

‘No, indeed I have not,’ said the girl, sitting up and begin- 
ning to look animated. 

‘ There is a house there beside the river, and a boat,’ continued 
Saroni, in the same light tone. ‘They will be ours until the day 
after. In the afternoon, after you have been made a princess, we 
shall say good-bye to your mamma, and go down there by our- 
selves. We shall have our dinner there, and in the evening, when 
it is cool, we shall get in the boat and row along the river. Then, 
on Friday, it will be time to go to Liverpool, and sail to America. 
Will that be good for a beginning?’ 

‘I think I shall like it very much.’ 

‘We shall say good-bye to England there,’ remarked the 
Italian, drawing a deep breath. ‘ Have you loved England, Sig- 
norina ?’ 

‘Oh, pretty well; but I have not had much time, you know.’ 

‘It is better, I think, you should not love it very much, since 
we must leave it. But I have been here longer.’ He paused, his 
black eyes resting musingly on her upturned face. ‘I shall say 
good-bye to many things on that day,’ he added, dropping his 
voice. ‘Good-bye for the last time.’ 


I often used to wonder, at a subsequent period, what possessed 
Saroni to make this expedition to Richmond. Not that I felt any 
doubt that his purpose was to see Ethel Moore; that was evident 
at once. But why should he wish fruitlessly to torture himself 
and her by such a leave-taking, and why, especially, should he 
deliberately plan to have it take place on the first night of his 
marriage, and with his wife, as it were, standing by? One theory 
that I attempted to adopt was that he had hoped to bring the two 
women together and effect a sort of reconciliation between them, 
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But the thing was too unlikely, even if the appalling sequel had 
not additionally discredited it. To this hour, I can do little more 
than conjecture what may have been in Saroni’s mind when, on 
that Thursday evening, he got into the boat with his new-made 
wife, and dropped leisurely down the stream. All that can be 
confidently asserted is that the Princess Saroni’s innocent little 
heart was infinitely far from harbouring any suspicion of what 
was in the wind. Her only thought was to enjoy the sights 
and sounds of the twilight river, together with the pleasurable 
excitement of the first opening out before her of a new and untried 
life. There is nothing to show that she was so much as aware of 
the existence of Ethel Moore, much less that she meditated any 
injury towards her. Hers was not a profound nature, nor had the 
method of her bringing-up tended to enlarge her faculties; but 
she was at all times good-humoured and easily pleased, and was 
incapable of bearing serious malice towards anyone. 

What actually happened, so far as was known at the time, was 
simple enough, and is easily told. The prince and princess dined 
at six o’clock, the dinner having been cooked for them by the ehef 
of a neighbouring hotel ; for, as they were going to spend but one 
night in the villa, they had brought no servants of their own with 
them. At half-past seven they got into the boat, Saroni taking 
the oars, while his wife sat in the stern and managed the tiller. 
The villa is situated a little above the old stone bridge; and a 
good while before eight o’clock two or three persons noticed the 
boat drop down beneath it, pass on to the railway bridge lower 
down, and so go round the curve and out of sight. From this 
time nothing was known to have been seen of them; but it was 
inferred that they could not have remained away longer than three 
hours, because, at a quarter before eleven o’clock, a policeman 
testified to having seen the parlour lighted, and Princess Saroni in 
the act of drawing down the blind. The following morning the 
party were driven to the railway station, were locked into a re- 
served compartment by the deferential guard (who had the prince’s 
half-crown in his pocket), and so proceeded to London. The same 
night they went on, in accordance with their prearranged plan, to 
Liverpool; and finally they embarked on Saturday on board the 
Cunard Company’s steamship ‘ Russia,’ which duly landed them in 
New York on the Tuesday week following. Such is the plain 
chronology of events, with only a single ghastly occurrence omitted, 
For on that same Thursday night of the newly-married pair’s 
excursion down the river,a human life came to a violent end 
within a few yards of a place where their boat must have passed. 
Whether or not the death were self-inflicted, and whether or not 
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the Prince and Princess Saroni were aware of the tragedy at the 
time it happened, were questions which engaged the attention and 
taxed the brains of many ingenious persons for a long time after- 
wards, 


Vv. 


It was not until the Monday, if I remember right, that in 
looking over the morning paper I came across a paragraph 
announcing another ‘mysterious disappearance.’ <A young lady, 
Ethel Moore by name, had left her home near Isleworth, on the 
Thames, somewhere between seven and nine o'clock on the even- 
ing of Thursday, September 1. Her description followed; and 
it was requested that any information should be sent to her 
father, the Rev. James Moore, at the above address. 

The name, of course, struck me at once, and gave me that un- 
comfortable sensation whic belongs to those who find themselves 
innocent accomplices, so to speak, in some questionable affair 
which has already attained publicity. It was, indeed, open to me 
not to reveal my knowledge of Miss Moore, and my first impulse 
was to adopt that course; but a little reflection convinced me 
that I had no right to consult my own convenience in a case of 
such evident gravity. I could not help connecting her disappear- 
ance with the fact (whereof I alone was cognisant) of her relations 
with Saroni; nor did I entertain much doubt that this was the 
only clue which would be at all likely to lead to her discovery. 
Naturally, I was at this period far from imagining that the poor 
girl was not alive; in fact, if the truth must be told, I had 
stumbled into a wild idea that she had in some way eloped with 
the Italian prince. It is needless to add that this notion did not 
withstand the test of a few hours’ consideration of the circum- 
stances. But where, then, was she? By the time I had asked 
myself this question once or twice, I began to realise that the 
elucidation of it might conceivably be attended with a good deal 
of inconvenience to my eccentric friend. Whatever line of action 
I decided upon, therefore, could not be too carefully thought out 
beforehand; and after spending the rest of the day in anxious 
cogitation, I determined to take a night’s sleep upon it, -_ begin 
my labours with the freshness of the morning. 

My first. step, on the Tuesday, was to betake wei to Isle- 
worth, and have an interview with the Rev. James Moore. He 
turned out to be a very grim and difficult old personage; and he 
not only had never heard that his daughter had lately indulged in 
an attachment to anyone, but he utterly and abusively refused to 
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accept my insinuations to that effect. When, however, I had so 
far opened my mind to him as to shake his conviction on this point, 
he became equally intractable on another score; for now he de- 
clared that his daughter was a dishonoured wretch, and that he 
would never spend another thought or word upon her. And even 
after I had pointed out the utter improbability of their being to- 
gether, and the possibility (which was hourly becoming more and 
more of a certainty to myself) that she had taken some still more 
desperate means of avoiding the agony of.a separation, it was any- 
thing but easy to stimulate this cantankerous parent into betray- 
ing a decent degree of interest in her fate. 

Unwilling to put the worst construction upon the case so long 
as any reasonable hope of a brighter solution remained, 1 began 
with setting the police in motion in whatever direction there was 
likelihood of her having taken flight. After two or three days’ 
scouring of the country, including strict inquiry at most of the 
English seaports, the report was returned that no person answer- 
ing to her description had been seen or heard of. Moreover, it 
now transpired that she had taken no money with her on leaving 
her father’s house ; the only articles belonging to her that were 
missing being the ordinary black silk dress that she wore, and a 
necklace and bracelet of chased silver which had been given to her 
by her deceased mother, and which she seldom was without. It 
was evident that she could not have travelled far on such capital 
as this. The area of inquiry was narrowing day by day, until at 
length it centred upon the river, and remained there. It had been 
my unwilling premonition all along that the revelation of the 
mystery was to be sought in no other place than this, and the slow 
logic of events was proving me to have been right. 

I remember being struck, more than once, with the oddity of 
the fact that I, of all men, should be showing myself so active in a 
matter in which I had no personal stake. My indolence was 
temperamental, and had been steadily confirmed by practice; and 
yet here I was getting up early and going to bed late, and working 
zealously all day, on behalf of a woman whom I had never seen, 
and whose fate, whatever it was, could have no sort of bearing 
upon my own. But the truth was that Saroni, not Ethel Moore, 
was the -real stimulus to my exertions. I apprehended that the 
catastrophe would tend in a greater or less degree to compromise 
him; and, as I thoroughly believed in his actual innocence of any 
voluntary blame, I was persuaded that whatever contributed to- 
wards discovering the facts must in proportion become auxiliary 
to his vindication. I was probably as intimate a friend as Saroni 
had possessed in London, and in this hour of his need I found 
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my affection for him even more cordial than I had supposed it 
to be. 

On Monday, September 12, the revelation came. A fisherman, 
punting along the southern bank of the Thames, opposite Kew 
Gardens, hooked up the body of a woman who had evidently been 
in the water a good deal more than a week. Though greatly 
swollen and otherwise disfigured, it was still recognisable as that 
of a young woman with regular features and dark hair. I saw the 
body, as it lay awaiting tle coroner’s inquest, that same afternoon ; 
and on my return to town I telegraphed to Saroni, under cover to 
his bankers in New York, the following message: * Ethel Moore 
found drowned in Thames near Richmond. Send immediately 
sworn statement of your whereabouts and actions on September 1, 
between seven and eleven p.m.’ This I despatched in anticipation 
of the turn the inquest was certain to take. I did not, indeed, 
expect that Saroni’s personal presence could in any event be re- 
quired; but I foresaw that his authenticated testimony might be 
valuable as a corroboration and amplification of my own. As re- 
garded the identification of the remains, there was—‘ fortunately,’ 
as the coroner remarked—no difficulty. I was present when that 
ceremony took place. ‘ Do you recognise this body as that of any- 
one you know?’ inquired the official of the Rev. James Moore, 
who stood beside the pallet, with his hat dragged down upon his 
wrinkled brow, and the harsh skin puckering and twitching round 
the corners of his eyes and mouth. 

‘It is the body of my daughter, Ethel Moore,’ replied he, with 
a dogged but unready utterance.- ‘I recognise it by the general 
appearance, though grievously disfigured; by the dress; by the 
initials on the handkerchief; and likewise by the necklace and 
bracelet of chased silver, which were given to her ten years ago 
by her mother, and which she habitually wore. Is that sufficient, 
sir ?’ 

‘Amply sufficient, Mr. Moore,’ returned the official, bowing, 
and eyeing him curiously. 

The old man turned, and made as if he would go out of the 
door; but I noticed that his step was uncertain, and he stretched 
out one arm as though to grope his way. Coming against the 
jamb of the doorway, he grasped it between his hands and leaned 
his head and shoulder against it heavily. I thought he was going 
to fall, and put my arm underneath his. But after a minute or 
two his giddiness passed off; he freed himself from my support, 
and once more faced the heap of mortality on the pallet. 

* Listen to me, sir,’ he said, in a grating whisper; ‘and you ’— 
he beckoned to the policeman—‘ mark my words, and forget them 
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not. They will try to prove that this child committed suicide. I 
tell you itis false! She was murdered—murdered.’ He lifted 
his long arm with its bony hand clenched, and brought it down 
with a heavy gesture, to emphasise the word. ‘She was misled, 
and then murdered; I affirm it before my God! And so long as 
the Lord spares me life and sense, I will search to find the 
murderer out, and to bring him to justice. Have you heard 
me?’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ said the policeman, respectfully, but not at all 
overawed ; ‘I will make a note of your statement, and nobody will 
be ’appier to take the guilty parties into custody, when found, than 
I shall. Meantime I will suggest, sir, that the less you allow 
yourself to get excited and talking in that kind of a way, the more 
likely you'll be to get your ’ands on the guilty parties, if any there 
be. You'll be summoned on the inquest, sir, in course ; I wish 
you good-day, sir.’ 

The main events of the (as it turned out to be) preliminary 
inquest may be briefly told. The discussion turned chiefly on the 
probability of suicide: for the theory of accidental death was nega- 
tived by the fact that a mass of stones, twenty or thirty pounds in 
weight, was found in a platted twine mailbag, attached to the girl’s 
waist. They had held the body down, and kept it from drifting. 
I related my conversation with Saroni, which went to show that a 
motive for suicide might exist. One juryman objected that the 
prince might have designedly led me to suppose that Ethel Moore’s 
attitude towards him was different from what may really have been 
the case; but this point was unexpectedly met by the testimony of 
a waterman, who stated that, some four weeks previous, he had 
been in the way of overhearing a conversation between Miss Moore 
(whom he knew by sight) and a ‘ furren genleman,’ whom he suf- 
ficiently described; in which the lady as good as vowed she'd 
drown herself if the gentleman went for to keep company with any 
other woman besides her. In short, the preponderance of evidence, 
as well as of rational probability, was overwhelmingly on the side of 
suicide ; the single awkward circumstance of an opposite tendency 
being that Saroni should have visited Richmond, and been on the 
river, on the very night and at the very place in which the tragedy 
occurred. But although I was unable to furnish any authoritative 
explanation on this head, I submitted to the jury that if Saroni 
had meditated anything in the shape of a violent interview with 
Ethel Moore, he would assuredly not have taken his wife down the 
river with him to witness it. The coroner expressed his concur- 
rence with this argumert, but remarked that it would have been 
desirable to have Prince Saroni’s evidence as to how he spent the 
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evening of the lst of September. I thereupon informed the jury 
that I had telegraphed to the prince in that sense three days before, 
and that the attested document might be expected to arrive 
in about a week. The coroner thanked me for my forethought, 
and adjourned the inquest until the desired link should be sup- 
plied. 

It was in less than a week that I was startled by a sharp and 
imperious knock at my door; and before I could open my mouth 
to say ‘Who's there?’ the door was flung open, and in strode 
Saroni himself. He was gaunt, travel-stained, and hectic with 
excitement. I sprang to my feet, and we confronted each other 
for a moment without speaking. 

‘Is it true—this?’ were his first words; and thrusting his 
hand in his pocket, he pulled out the torn and crumpled telegram 
that he had received in New York. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered. ‘I am glad you came, Saroni; it is better 
on all accounts. Is your wife with you?’ 

‘My wife? No!’ He looked hard at me, and added, ‘She will 
not be wanted.’ 

‘Certainly not. And there will be no difficulty of any kind. 
Of course you can give the evidence that is wanted ?’ 

He nodded. ‘I sawher on that night,’ he said. ‘I went there 
to see her.’ 

‘You did see her? Why? How?’ 

‘ Because of this,’ he replied, producing a letter from his pocket, 
which he handed to me. It bore the date of August 25, was 
written in a woman’s hand, and was signed ‘Ethel Moore.’ It 
was couched in sad but gentle terms, and the burden of it was 
that Saroni should meet her once more before he went away. ‘Do 
not fear that I shall trouble you, it said; ‘I only want to part 
from you in kindness. And bring your wife with you, that I may 
see her, if possible, without her seeing me. Come to the place on 
the river bank that you know; I shall be near there at half-past 
eight on Thursday.’ There was very little more than this in the 
letter. 

‘It certainly would not lead one to expect anything bad, I 
remarked. ‘ Did you answer it?’ ; 

‘TI let her know I would be there. Then I went to the Miss 
Medwin and made arrangements that we should on that day come 
to Richmond.’ 

* Of course you said nothing to her of your intention in going 
there?’ Saroni shook his head, and sank heavily into the chair 
which I had forgotten to offer him. I brought some wine, and he 
poured out and drank two or three glasses in succession. ‘ Did 
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you find Miss Moore in the same mood in which her letter seems 
to have been written ?’ I went on. 

‘I thought it—yes. I kissed her. Diavolo! I could have 
gone with her anywhere—to the death! If I had known this was 
to come—. . . Well, a woman can deceive!’ 

‘ Was there a meeting between her and your wife ?’ 

‘Bah! that would be folly. Perhaps Ethel could have seen 
her as we passed in the boat—I know not. I left her further along 
the bank, in the boat; then I came back walking. Ethel was 
there.’ He stopped, and seemed for a while plunged in gloomy 
abstraction. ‘ Before ten minutes it was over; then I went back 
to the boat. She had seemed not very sad.’ 

‘Poor girl!’ I muttered. ‘She must have plunged in that 
same night, after you had gone. Poor girl! After all, it was you 
who killed her, Saroni.’ 

‘ That is a lie!’ cried he, leaping tohis feet. At first I thought 
he was going to attack me. His set teeth gleamed through his 
black beard, and there was a glare in his eyes that was almost 
demoniacal. I had never seen such an expression in his face before, 
and, to tell the truth, it made me feel for a moment as if there 
might be possibilities in Saroni which I had not reckoned with. 
The next moment I had called to mind the state of nervous and 
mental exhaustion and exasperation under which he must be 
labouring, and felt no wonder that he should not be master of him- 
self. With some difficulty I quieted him sufficiently to get him 
to lie down on the floor (he would not go near either the bed or 
the sofa), where after a few minutes he fell into a heavy sleep. 
There was a wild, haggard sort of beauty in him as he lay there. 
It was evening before he awoke; and then, refusing my invita- 
tion to dine, he went away with the understanding that we were 
to meet at the adjourned inquest on the morrow; and I was left 
alone to ponder over our strange interview. 

For I must confess that it seemed to me strange, in more ways 
than as to its unexpectedness. Saronf*had made no direct profes- 
sion of grief for Ethel’s terrible death: yet some such expression 
was to have been looked for from a man of impulses so unrestrained 
and primitive as his. His mood had seemed fierce, gloomy, and 
inward; and his burst of passion at my remark was perhaps not, 
after all, explicable on the theory of mere nervous irritation. 
Was a remorse haunting him to which he had given me no clue? 
Iremembered his having told me of Ethel’s threat to haunt him 
after her death, and I wondered whether some secret self-upbraid- 
ing of the nature to which I had alluded had indeed conjured up 
a grisly hallucination of ghostly visitations. Had he, in the 
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passion of their last farewell, spoken some word which had driven 
Ethel to desperation, and the memory of which dogged him now? 
I could only conjecture, and then hope that my more sombre con- 
jectures were not true. I told myself, at last, that I did not 
understand Saroni; there were depths in him which I had not 
sounded. Meanwhile I was glad that the outburst which I had 
witnessed had not taken place before the coroner’s jury. 

The inquest was resumed next day, with Saroni as principal 
witness. On this occasion he was quiet and composed, and I 
noticed that he had taken unusual pains with his personal appear- 
ance. The gist of his evidence was substantially as I have given 
it; and although it surprised the jury, they were manifestly 
satisfied with it: the impression produced was a good one. . The 
only noteworthy occurrence during the proceedings was the brief 
cross-questioning to which Saroni was subjected at the hands of 
the Rev. James Moore. The grim old minister had said little or 
nothing at the first inquest, beyond answering the few formal 
questions which were addressed to him; but now he emerged from 
his reserve. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, standing up, rigid and angular in his rusty black 
garb, and fixing his dull grey eyes on the vivid, swarthy Italian: 
‘Sir, did you love my daughter ?’ 

‘I loved her,’ answered Saroni. 

‘Why did you keep me in ignorance of your love for her?’ 

‘It was partly her own wish. She said you had never loved 
her, and she did not love you. I was not concerned to have to 
speak with you.’ 

The old man winced perceptibly at the first sentences, but he 
immediately commanded himself and went on. 

‘When you first met my daughter, were you betrothed to 
another lady ?’ 

* Not at first; but in a little while after that.’ 

‘ When did you first tell my daughter of your betrothal ?’ 

‘It was between the fit weeks of August.’ 

‘ How did she receive the announcement ?’ 

‘She said many things. There was pain and anger. She said 
she would drown herself in the river. I spoke so that she should 
not ; but my heart was in trouble.’ 

‘When she understood that, although you loved her, you would 
marry the other lady for her money, did you propose that your love 
should continue in dishonour ?’ 

Saroni’s face flushed, and the snake-like vein in his temple 
seemed to writhe. ‘She would not have yielded to it,’ he said in 
a defiant tone. ‘It is you who would do her dishonour,’ 
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‘ Did she submit tamely to be thrown aside, so that you might 
pay your debts and live in purple and fine linen?’ 

‘No, she did not submit,’ said Saroni, after a pause. 

‘In what way, if any, did you attempt to pacify her ?’ 

‘I said I would not be married to the other, and I would 
come to her, and lose all except her, if she would have it to 
be so.’ 

If you meant what you said, why did you not do it ?’ 

‘She would not have it so. You have read her letter, and you 
have said it was written in her hand.’ 

‘ She wrote the letter in order to secure the interview which, 
otherwise, you would have refused her. But what did she say to you, 
when you stood together onthe river bank, just before you stuffed the 
handkerchief into her mouth, and strangled her with your hands, 
and then sank her body in the river with a bag of stones at her 
waist ? ’ 

In uttering these words, each one of which was charged with 
all the venom of bitter hatred, the bony figure of the grey-haired 
man seemed to grow taller, his clenched hands reached forward as 
if to crush his enemy, and his eyes had the dull fixed glitter of a 
serpent’s. For an instant, it appeared to me that Saroni blenched. 
It may have been my fancy, however. The instant after, at all 
events, he had drawn himself up, and was saying with a quietness 
in which there was something contemptuous, ‘I must request the 
court that it shall protect me. This man has gravely mistaken. 
I have never been to his daughter anything except her lover. I 
should he happier to be dead myself than to have harmed her, or 
let her be harmed.’ 

The coroner cleared his throat, and administered a mild re- 
monstrance to the Rev. Mr. Moore, to which the jury murmured 
their assent. His attack, though ingeniously arranged, had failed 
in any way to invalidate the prince’s testimony. No motive had 
been shown sufficient for even the shadow of a justification for a 
charge of murder. Every allowance should of course be made for 
the painful and harrowing position of the reverend father of the 
deceased, but he must try and reconcile himself to accepting facts 
as they were. The coroner went on to presume that the jury 
would not experience any difficulty in deciding upon their verdict. 
Perhaps they had decided upon it already ?—The foreman replied 
that such was the case, and that their verdict was that deceased 
came to her death by drowning herself while temporarily in an 
unsound state of mind. They also desired to present their re- 
spectful condolences to deceased’s father; and to thank Prince 
Saroni for his prompt courtesy in travelling three thousand miles 
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for the sake of assisting them in their duties. The inquest then 
closed. 

But as Saroni and I were leaving the house, a heavy, hasty 
step came after us, and the Rev. James Moore placed himself in 
our way. 

‘I wish to say a parting word to you, sir,’ he began, in his 
harsh monotonous tones, addressing himself to the prince, who 
faced him silently and contemptuously ; ‘ we shall see each other 
again. I saw murder.in your face to-day, and I will wring the 
confession of it from you yet. You have escaped for once ; but 
you will live day and night in fear of discovery; and when you 
are discovered, I shall be there to see. May God treat you with 
no more mercy than you showed to that dead girl!’ 

‘Sir, you make yourself in my way,’ was all that Saroni con- 
descended to reply; and, passing by him, he resumed his walk by 
my side, to all appearance unmoved. 


VI. 


Saroni returned to America the week following. Of course 
he kept in retirement during the few days that he remained in 
London (which there was little difficulty in doing, since nobody 
was in town), and even I saw very little of him. In fact, I can- 
not say that I very assiduously sought his companionship. Some 
barrier—I could not divine what—seemed to lie between us, that 
had not been there before. He was not the same man that he 
used to be—though that was scarcely to be expected. He never 
wrote to me during his stay in Washington; but I used to occa- 
sionally hear of him indirectly. So far as could be judged, he 
appeared to have resigned himself to his lot very philosophically. 
He became noted in the American capital for his entertainments ; 
and his wife, whom her marriage would seem to have improved 
and developed, was spoken of as a great beauty and a most charm- 
ing hostess. It was added that the two were conspicuously fond 
of each other—a peculiarity which, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
stands less in the way of a married couple’s popularity than is the 
case in London. 

In the year which ensued, the only incident worth recording 
as bearing upon the present history was the death of Mrs. Medwin, 
the Princess Saroni’s mother. Shewas the princess’s last surviving re- 
lative. Not long afterwards the rumour reached me that the Saronis 
were about to return to Europe. They would not, however, go to 
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London, but would land at Havre, and proceed in the first instance 
to Paris. 

I should have mentioned that the Rev. James Moore did not 
allow the acquaintance between us, begun under such sinister cir- 
cumstances, to drop. Ever and anon I ran across him, or received 
a call from him; and always he took care to inform me of the fact 
that his conviction of Saroni’s guilt remained unaltered; and, 
furthes, that he was employing every means to come upon the 
evidence confirmatory of his suspicions, with géod hopes of ulti- 
mate success. It was an ugly spectacle, that of this old man, by 
profession dedicated to the work of spreading Christ’s gospel on 
earth, giving up his few remaining years of life to the prosecution of 
unholy and desperate revenge. But he would give ear to no 
representations on this score; his one thought—now practically 
his monomania—was to bring Saroni to the gallows. On this 
theme he would discourse, in his slow, acrid tones, at inexhaust- 
ible length; but without ever saying anything which might lead 
asane person to suppose that his mania had anything to sub- 
stantiate it. 

About the time (it was in April, if Iam not mistaken) that the 
Saronis were expected to arrive in Paris, I took a fancy to go 
thither myself. -It was not with the special intention of seeing 
my old friend, though that was among my anticipations. As it 
happened, I encountered him on the first day after my arrival, at 
Munroe’s banking house; and he at once invited me to visit him. 
He was considerably changed, both in aspect and in manner. He 
had grown so much stouter that, looking at his figure alone, I 
should never have recognised him; and his glance had lost the 
briskness and intensity that it used-to have. His gait, tco, was 
sluggish and dawdling ; and altogether he impressed me as a man 
who had deteriorated. However, I promised to call on him and 
the princess on the first opportunity; and accordingly on the next 
afternoon I was ushered into her drawing-room. 

She was a young and strikingly handsome woman, though a 
good deal emaciated; the American air seeming to have taken 
from her the flesh it had bestowed on her husband. Her eyes 
were large and brilliant, but they had an anxious, restless look, 
and she had a trick of ever and anon half glancing over her 
shoulder, though her only interlocutor was seated in front of her. 
Her hands, which were very refined in form and texture, and of a 
pale brown hue, were never completely at rest; if they were not 
playing with her fan or handkerchief, or moving a book or a paper- 
knife on the table, they were twisting themselves together slowly 
and ceaselessly in her lap. Her face, though not a happy or serene 
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one, had in it a great and yearning tenderness, and struck me as 
being somehow strangely pathetic. 

She greeted me with cordiality; but I noticed, during the 
earlier part of our conversation, that she had the air of watching 
me with singular intentness—so much so, indeed, that on two or 
three occasions she replied at random to my remarks, or ignored 
them altogether. But after atime this watchfulness died away, and 
she became at length comparatively composed and unpreoccupied, 
The longer we talked, the more her charm grew upon me; and I 
wondered that Saroni should ever have wished for a better wife 
than this. Half as good a one, I thought, would have contented 
me. 

‘How did you like America?’ I inquired. 

‘ Very much; it is a fine country, and they are an easy, hospitable 
people. We made many friends, whom I was sorry to leave, 
Perhaps we shall go back some day—soon.’ 

‘ But we shall surely see you in London before you return?’ 

‘No, replied the princess, fixing her eyes upon me intently, 
and pressing her hands together. ‘No; we shall not go to 
London.’ 

‘ Well, it is not a very cheerful place, certainly,’ said I, feeling 
that perhaps I had better not have introduced the subject. ‘It is 
neither picturesque nor salubrious. Paris and Washington are 
both much prettier places, and much better off for climate.’ 

This set us off talking about the comparative architectural 
merits of various cities, and the princess observed that she had 
some very beautiful photographs of the street in which they had 
lived while in Washington. ‘I must show it you,’ she added, ‘I 
think it is in this portfolio.’ 

The portfolio was in the window at the farther end of the 
room, a ponderous affair arranged on a mahogany stand. We 
walked over to it, and the princess began ransacking its contents 
in search of the photograph. While doing this she faced the 
window, and had her back to the door, while I stood sideways in 
respect of the room, thus commanding its length. Just then the 
servant entered, ushering in someone; the noise from the street 
through the open window prevented her from hearing the announce- 
ment, and she did not turn round. But I saw a tall stiff figure, 
dressed in a long black coat, enter through the door, and, after 
looking in our direction, pause. I did not recognise the figure 
in the slight glance I gave it. 

‘I think this must be it—yes, it is!’ said the princess, draw- 
ing out one of the photographs from the portfolio, She had a 
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full, agreeable voice, but with a sad chord occasionally vibrating 
through it, corresponding with the pathos in her face. 

‘ See, this was our house,’ she continued, pointing it out to me 
with her finger: ‘this with the high steps and the portico. I 
loved that portico especially, because it reminded me a little of a 
house I lived in—or knew, at least, in England. This was the 
window of my boudoir.’ 

She broke off abruptly, and gave that odd half-glance over her 
shoulder to which I have already alluded. This time my glance 
followed hers. I had forgotten the presence of the gentleman who 
had lately been shown in, but he was there, still standing erect where 
he had first taken up bis position. The Princess Saroni turned 
herself slowly toward him ; one of her hands still grasping the bar 
of the portfolio stand. At the distance we were from him, it was 
impossible clearly to distinguish the features of the stranger. By 
this time, however, I had recognised him ; it was the Rev. James 
Moore. How he had found his way hither I could not imagine ; 
I suppose he saw Saroni’s arrival mentioned in the papers. At all 
events, I felt the desirability of getting him out of the house as 
speedily and quietly as possible, before Saroni himself should 
come in. 

‘I know this gentleman,’ I muttered in an undertone to the 
princess. ‘He is a little deranged in the upper story. If you 
will allow me, I will conduct him downstairs.’ 

She paid no attention to me. ‘Do you wish to speak to me, 
sir?’ she said to Moore. ‘ Will you come this way ?’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ replied he, moving a few steps nearer ; 
‘it was your husband I wanted to see; but there seemed to be 
something familiar in your voice, sol . . 

A curious change came over the Rev. James Moore. His 
eyebrows and eyelids quivered, and then were lifted upwards, 
uncovering the white of the eyeball, as is said to be the case with 
those who behold a spectre. His hands wavered about aimlessly, 
and an exaggerated trembling shook his whole body. I thought he 
was seized with a fit, and moved hastily towards him. But he, 
too, was now quite unconscious of me. 

‘God have mercy on me!’I heard him murmur, in a thin, 
pithless voice. ‘I’m going mad. That’s my murdered girl . . 
Ethel !’ 

I looked at the Princess Saroni. She had raised her hands to 
her head, and was pressing them against her temples. As she let 
them fall again, she sighed—a long, lingering sigh, like the 
giving up of a weary and passion-strained life. Her lips murmured 
something, but not audibly. 
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‘My murdered Ethel!’ quavered the old man again. 

‘Not murdered, father; but the murderess,’ said the princess 
in a dry, quiet tone. ‘You have hunted me down. I am not 
so sorry. The thought that it was to come is gone for ever. But 
it was I who did it, remember!’ she continued quickly ; * not the 
prince!” 

The old man clasped his shaking hands together, and broke 
out ina hurried, crowing sort of laugh. ‘ Alive, my girl! alive 
and sound and well, Ethel! The Lord be thanked—the Lord be 
praised! Never mind if you killed her—it served her right for 
ousting you from your rights! Ho, ho, ho, ho! And now you'll 
come back and live with me, Ethel, my girl. And never think I 
didn’t love you, child! JI did, I did! and you shall never hear a 
hard or loveless word from me again. Come, girl—come at 
once !” 

He tried to take her hand and draw her away. But she 
avoided him quietly. ‘It is too late, father,’ she said. ‘The 
truth is known now, and can never again be hidden. We cannot 
begin to be father and daughter now. I have had my way, and 
my love, for a year; and that is enough: and I was loved too; but 
it was time even that should end. Even love cannot make sin 
good—we have had time to find that out already.’ 

I do not find myself disposed to dwell upon the conclusion of 
this affair. But a few words of explanation may be required. 

Although the princess—as she still deserved to be called—took 
upon herself the whole responsibility of the murder, it was 
sufficiently established on the trial that Saroni was the really 
guilty one. He must have meditated it for at least two weeks. 
At first he had planned to elope with Ethel, and as much of the 
property as he could manage to get into his power; and this was 
probably his first proposal to her ; but she rejected it indignantly. 
He then resolved upon murder, but without making Ethel privy 
to his scheme. On the contrary, he made her believe that he was 
going to break off his engagement with Miss Medwin; and he 
actually kept her in this belief up to the time when he met her 
on the evening of September 1 on the river brink: for the letter 
from Ethel which he showed me on his return from America was 
indeed written by her, but not until after the murder had been 
accomplished. 
What happened on that evening will never be certainly known. 
It was probably somewhat as follows. Saroni left his wife in the 
boat, and he and Ethel met at a little distance. He then told her 
openly that he was married, and that his wife was there. As he 
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had calculated, Ethel’s rage and jealousy drove her, for a time, 
out of her right senses. Then it was that he must have suggested 
the crime—doubtless as if on the impulse of the moment; whether 
Ethel accepted the suggestion eagerly or reluctantly, Heaven only 
knows ; as regards the way it was done, there is reason to believe 
that a handkerchief saturated with chloroform was one of the 
instruments employed. The two women had been dressed nearly 
alike; and the murdered girl had on Ethel’s ornaments, which 
Saroni had once borrowed on some pretext of having them reset 
differently, and had then presented to his doomed wife as a 
wedding-gift. Everything was therefore arranged so as to favour 
the supposition of suicide, which had from the first formed the 
mainstay of Saroni’s plan. In fact, Iam inclined to think that 
his conversations with me, as recorded in the third chapter of this 
story, were deliberately intended by him to mislead me on that 
essential point. 

What remains that may have seemed ambiguous may safely be 
left to the reader’s intelligence; who will also come to his own 
conclusions as to Saroni’s real character, and the degree of Ethel’s 
participation in his crime. For my own part, I think he was very 
much as he has been here represented—genial and simple in some 
ways, and diabolically subtle in others; and acute enough to use 
his simplicity to further his diabolism. Ethel I will not presume 
to judge. Her former life had been repressed and barren; her 
love was like the sudden flowering out of some sweet but poisonous 
plant ; her passions, good and bad, were of exceptional intensity. 
What she did, she did; and no doubt she suffered, even before 
the end. I do not think she found in Saroni quite all that she 
had expected. 

Saroni was, by the influence of relatives in high places, pro- 
vided with the means of putting an end to his own existence in his 
prison cell; and he employed it. His wife was sentenced to con- 
finement for twenty years. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 











Mar Kieineke’s Great Wook. 


Ir Max Reineke’s suit had been accepted when he proposed for 
the hand of Dorothea, Judge Boser’s daughter, his life might 
have flowed on to this day with uneventful smoothness. He might 
not have been a great man, famous all over the world, but he 
might have been a happier one than he seems to have been, 
judging from the few words that escaped him at the time of his 
death, which occurred six weeks ago. Old Judge Boser was presi- 
dent of the tribunal in the Grand Duchy of Kocklenberg, and he 
was in a position both to have portioned his daughter and to have 
advanced the interests of his son-in-law; but, possibly, it was by 
reason of his own affluence and respectability that he scouted the 
suit of Max Reineke, who had nothing in the world to reeommend 
him except a handsome face and great proficiency in the arts of 
fencing and gymnastics. Dorothea sighed at her father’s harsh- 
ness. She knew that Max was the admired of all the girls in 
Kocklenberg. He had such lovely blue eyes and curly flaxen 
hair; he wore his student’s cap so jauntily; he smiled with such 
grace; and then, asabove said, he had such marvellous skill in the 
use of the rapier! At least a dozen brother students had had their 
faces gashed by him in duels; and as for feats of strength, why, 
Max could crack a peach-stone between his knuckles as easily as 
you or I crack a filbert. These are great titles to a girl’s esteem; 
and Dorothea Boser, when she gave her heart to Max, never in- 
quired how many thalers there might or might not be in his pockets. 

So the two young people were made thoroughly wretched by 
Judge Boser’s pride ; and, while Dorothea was sent off to spend a 
few months with an aunt of hers in Bavaria, Max Reineke re- 
mained in Kocklenberg and addicted himself to ardent study, in 
order to efface his sorrow. He obtained an appointment as sub- 
professor of mathematics in the Gymnasium, or High School, of 
the Duchy, and in his leisure hours he used to frequent the library 
of the Grand Duke’s palace, the custodian of which, Herr Schlaf- 
zimmer, was his good friend, and allowed him free run of the 
shelves. Unfortunately, Max Reineke had more ambition to learn 
than perspicacity as regards the branch of study which it best 
suited him to master. He read enormously, but desultwrily, taking 
up one subject, then another, but not being able to make up his 
mind as to what particular kind of knowledge he could best 
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assimilate. He wanted to become a man of science; but the more 
he read, the less he seemed to learn, somehow. The pictures im- 
pressed on his mind by one day’s reading vanished like dissolving 
views at the contact of what he perused on the day following; so 
that by degrees, having tired his brain by taxing it overmuch, he 
fell into a somnolent mood, and wasted in dreams the precious 
hours which he might have spent in action. 

So time rolled on rather unprofitably for Max; but one day 
it befell that the Ducal librarian, Herr Schlafzimmer, died; 
and the Grand Duke, who had heard that good-looking Max 
Reineke was always poring over the dustiest volumes in their 
book-store, appointed the young man to the comfortable post 
which had become vacant. About six months later a great wonder 
startled the scientific world. From one of the greatest publishing 
houses in Leipsic issued an exhaustive treatise, in three volumes, 
on The Transformations of Animal Nature. It bore the name 
of Max Reineke on the title-page, and made that young man in- 
stantly famous amongst all the learned societies of the earth. 

What had happened? Had Max, on being appointed to his 
librarianship, beccme suddenly inflated by genius ? Had his mind 
cleared of its dreamy clouds and released his hands from the 
fetters of lazy hesitation? No. Max Reineke, while ferreting 
among some of the unexplored shelves of the Grand Duke’s library, 
had simply come upon a manuscript which bore traces of having 
been indited about fifty years previously, but had no author’s 
name. It was not entered in the catalogue, either. It was 
wrapped up in a calico cover, which had been sealed, and, from the 
thick layer of dust which encrusted this cover, it was evident that 
the parcel had not been disturbed for years—perhaps not since 
the day when it had been first laid there. How came it that a 
work of such value had been allowed to lie so long in obscure 
neglect ? 

Max could only conjecture that some departed savant had 
composed the treatise during the troublous period of the Napo- 
leonic wars, when Germany was overrun with armies, and that he 
had carried it to the library for safety—as to a literary bank— 
hoping to publish it in times of peace, but that death had over- 
taken him before he could either give effect to his design or be- 
queath the fruits of his wonderful labours to a successor. Of one 
thing Max Reineke felt sure: the existence of this work on 
‘ Transformation’ was unknown to men of science, and most.of the 
discoveries revealed in it were new. Whoever the unknown author 
was, he had been more than half a century ahead of his age. 

Max had knowledge enough of his own to perceive this; and 
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once the idea had occurred to him of appropriating the treasure 
he had found, he displayed the cunning requisite to escape detec- 
tion. He recopied the whole work, destroying the pages of the 
original as fast as he had transcribed them, and amending the 
style, so as to strip it of all the phraseology that was out of date, 
Meanwhile he was careful to mention to his friends that he was 
busy writing a work on ‘Animal Transformation,’ so that the 
publication of the work might not take his familiars too much 
by surprise. 

All this scheming succeeded perfectly, and, to the amazement of 
the people of Kocklenberg, who had never suspected that they hada 
genius among them, young Reineke, who was then but twenty-six, 
became ranked among the intellectual giants of the world. The 
Grand Duke, to mark his sense of the honour thus won by a subject, 
conferred a decoration upon the precocious savant; but so many 
decorations came pouring in from other potentates, that soon His 
Serene Highness went further and made Max a Baron. By this 
time the author of ‘ Animal Transformation’ had been elected a 
member of innumerable scientific bodies, while successive editions of 
his book had brought him money in heaps. But more precious to 
Max than titles, stars, crosses, or wealth was the prize he won in 
getting the hand of his dear Dorothea. Old Boser could not de- 
cline the suit of a man who was now by many cubits his social 
superior, and indeed he was among the first who went to pay 
his court to the new Baron Reineke, declaring that ‘he had always 
augured well of him,’ and so forth. 

So Max and Dorothea were married amid great pomp in the 
chapel of the Grand Duke’s palace; and then, one of the Kings of 
Germany having summoned the Baron to be one of his Aulic Coun- 
cillors, and to take charge of all the natural-history museums of 
his realm, Max left Kocklenberg, with his bride, to embark on a 
new career of honour. During three or four months he was 
supremely happy. 

He could not remain so much longer; for though he might 
stifle the reproving voice of his conscience, by arguing that he had 
wronged nobody in taking the glory of a work done by a man who 
was dead and unknown, yet he could not evade the inconvenience 
of having usurped credit for more knowledge than he possessed, 
He was like a man who has flown to a pinnacle on borrowed wings, 
and who when those wings have been taken from him can neither 
get down nor fly higher. His native wit enabled him to talk 
wisely and, indeed, brilliantly on the subjects which he was be 
lieved to have mastered; but he was continually being asked to 
write another book, or at least to explain some of the obscure 
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points of his treatise in essays for scientific reviews, and this he 
dared not do. When he took up his pen he found it was too 
heavy for him, like the sword of a colossal knight in the hands of a 
pigmy. ‘Try as he would to instruct himself in the sciexce which 
his book contained, he could not get beyond a certain point; and 
as for pushing further on than his master in the course which the 
latter had cleared, that was out of the question. Yet it was 
manifest to Max Reineke, as it was to many others, that the book 
published in his name demanded a sequel, and that the true 
author of it had intended to give a sequel. So Max groaned in 
spirit; and in order to escape from the importunities of friends and 
admirers, he was fain to enwrap himself in a cold reserve, hinting 
vaguely that he was preparing a new work, but declining to enter 
into any conversation about its contents. 

His character altered. He had been gay: he became sad and 
even morose. Happening in a spleenful moment to say something 
which displeased the King who was employing him, he was politely 
dismissed from his post; and soon afterwards the failure of a 
bank in which he had lodged almost all his money left him in 
serious pecuniary straits. Then it became a question of putting 
his pen to paper in order to earn bread. His beloved Dorothea 
—the only person to whom he always showed a kind face—came 
to him with tears in her eyes, and, dandling her baby, to beg that 
for their dear little one’s sake Max would rouse himself and conquer 
new fields. The husband and father was shaken by this appeal. 
He kissed the tears from his wife’s eyes; he stroked the head of 
the baby very gently, and looked into its face with a gaze so 
conscience-stricken and wistful that the child seemed almost to 
understand, and answered with a startled stare. Then Max, in 
broken tones, promised that he would do his best, and the same 
night he set to work. 

None but himself ever knew what he suffered during the pro- 
gress of the gigantic task which he had undertaken. Every faculty 
of his was on the strain—his brain striving to pierce through the 
problems that encompassed it like so many forest trees that had 
to be rooted up and cast down before any advance could be made 
—his brain was overworked, and seemed at times to be dying from 
exhaustion, But there was money to be won for his wife and 
ehild, and Max looked ever on to this goal when he felt his strength 
leave him. Whether his book was good or bad, it would bring 
him wealth ; for a publisher had promised to pay him 10,0001. for 
a five years’ copyright as soon as the complete manuscript should 
be placed in his hands. 

Well, the book was finished, and the author laid down his pen 
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with an undefinable sigh—and a rather bitter smile of relief; for 
it had been growing plain to him for some time past that if 
disgrace were in store for him, he should not live long to feel it, 
His end was approaching. He knew from the palpitations of his 
heart, produced by overwrought nervous activity, that the main- 
spring of his organism had been tampered with past mending, and 
that the first emotion of any violent kind would kill him. His 
great consolation now was that at all events his wife and child 
were provided for; and as to his fame, why, if that were assailed 
when he was gone, his wife would not be among those who spoke 
against him. In her eyes he would always remain what he was 


then; and truly that was about all he cared for now. | 


The money had been paid; the proofs of the book had been 
corrected; the great work, advertised in every newspaper of the 
world, was about to come out. The day arrived when it did come 
out—going forth from the press in thousands upon thousands of 
copies to the hands of innumerable impatient readers, Then 
Max Reineke was like the prisoner who stands at the bar and 
awaits the verdict of a jury—awaits it with head bowed, too; for 
at the hands of public opinion the guilt-stricken man expected no 
favourable judgment. 

He had been ailing for some days past; and one evening he 
was wheeled out into the garden in a chair, where he sat propped 
by pillows. It was at the hour when the postman brought the 
morning papers from the big city which Max had abandoned when 
he retired to write his book ; and both he and his wife were aware 
that the first reviews of the book would probably be in the papers 
which they were then awaiting. Max had been almost speechless 
for half an. hour, Dorothea being seated at his feet, with the child 
on her lap. 

Suddenly the postman appeared. The poor woman rose and 
rushed to the gate, to be the first bearer of the good tidings which 
she fondly hoped would bring back to her husband his life and 
health and glad looks. She almost snatched the papers from the 
postman’s hands, and in a second she had torn the bands off. 
Max watched her from afar, motionless, with death mounting 
slowly to his eyes—like a tide at sunset. Then he heard an exult- 
ing cry ring through the air, and Dorothea came hurrying 
back. 

* Max, dear Max!’ she exclaimed as she flourished the paper, 
‘look! read what they say—they declare it’s a greater book than 
the first! See, see! they all say it!’ 

Max looked and read. He had strength enough to do that, for 
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his forces returned to him for a moment in one final flow before 
the everlasting ebb set in. The evening shadows were gathering 
fast. Max took up one paper after another, glanced at them, and 
then sank back, while tears gushed from his eyes, trickling fast. 

° One more effort he made, and clasped his wife’s hand, 
looking from her to the child she held. 

‘Dorothea, dear—I’ve—not—not been happy of late,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘Teach the child to be truthful and honest—there’s no 
peace otherwise, And now I must thank God! A great book 
they said it was,eh? Well, then, I cau meet the Other One with- 
out so much shame.’ 


To this day poor Dorothea does not know whom her great de- 
parted husband meant by that Other One to whom he alluded in 
his last breath, 

E. C, GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 





W Chant for Winter. 


Hart to the king who from Northern lands frozen, 
Leaving his ice-floes in shelter of night, 

Comes to the lands he for conquest hath chosen, 
Seeking new fields for the proof of his might. 

Out from the Northland as sailed the old Viking, 
Ever victorious, so cometh he, 

Winter the monarch, new victories seeking 
Down to the shores of the blue Southern sea. 


Conqueror’s march must be known by the traces 
Dire of destruction by sea and by land ; 
Dead lie the birds in the desolate places 
Where the earth stiffens at grip of his hand; 
Stilled are the streams at the sound of winds blowing, 
Horns are the wild winds to herald the chief, 
Flames the red sunset, as hot blood were flowing, 
Waves chant their dirges on shore and on reef. 


Yet hath he guerdon for such as are fearless, 
Gem and adorning for all that obey ; 

Lands he hath conquered no longer show cheerless, 
Shine in new splendour by night and by day. 
Bare were the trees, but he flings a white cloaking 

Over each bough, and with jewel of frost 
Decks what sad Autumn hath plundered, evoking 
Newly-found beauty for that they have lost ; 


Touches the limbs of the strong, and they tingle, 
Warm with the glow that is born of new health ; 
Touches the hearts of the severed, who mingle 
Once more together, and poor man hath wealth. 
Hail, then, to Winter, the conqueror kindly! 
Welcome the victor who cometh to bless! 
Blame not his power, nor shrink from him blindly,— 
Christmas attends him, and done is distress. 
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Che Colonel. 


I met the Colonel one fine autumn evening mid-way across St. 
George’s Channel. We were on board the ‘ Adriatic,’ one of the 
marine hotels which form the White Star Fleet, and were steam- 
ing swiftly but quietly towards Queenstown. The multitude of 
passengers had been shaken down into their respective berths, 
_ and had had their places at the dinner-table appointed for them 

by the purser, a big burly good-natured fellow, who in an earlier 
development of being had been a Newfoundland dog. Dinner 
was over, and the men had come on deck, illuminating the still 
darkness with the ruddy points of fragrant cigars. Many of the 
ladies had returned to their berths whilst yet all was safe. Others 
had come on deck muffled up in shawls, for there was a cool 
breeze on the face of the water. There was no moon, nor any 
light save that of the stars. It was passing strange, in these 
first hours of an Atlantic voyage, to feel your way swiftly through 
the darkness. Here and there lights from passing vessels shone 
like stars, and with the lamps burning in the saloon there was just 
sufficient light to grope about the deck without stumbling up 
against the muffled figures in shawls. 

At dinner the engrossing subject of conversation had been 
‘one of the richest men in the world,’ who, we learned with a 
thrill of satisfaction, was on board this very steamer. It was 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that he was ‘ worth a pound 
a minute. I don’t know who first put forth this assertion, or, 
indeed, who made the statement in general terms that we had on 
board with us ‘the richest man in the world.’ That was the 
formula before dessert was put on the table. With the soup our 
fellow-passenger had been ‘ one of the richest men in the world.’ 
Now he had reached the highest rank, and was inapproachable by 
any single member of the Rothschild family. He was ‘ the richest 
man in the world.’ 

I think it was in the course of dinner that the precise estimate 
which fixed his income at one pound a minute was reached. It 
was very difficult to trace the original authority, though, when 
the investigation had been carried back through a dozen people, 
the Purser was confidently named. The Purser had mentioned it 
when allotting seats at the table, evidently dropping the remark 
with intent to imply that this was the table at which one of the 
richest men in the world was to sit. 
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On comparing notes in the smoke-room, it was discovered that 
various persons, seated at divers tables, had had their complaint 
of undesirable situation softened by this remark. As it was clear 
that, how rich soever a man might be, he could sit only at one 
table at a time, some doubt as to the Purser’s bona fides began 
to circulate. The richest man in the world might after all be a 
myth, part of the stock-in-trade of the exceptionally well-equipped 
White Star Line. Perhaps there was one of the richest men in 
the world for every ship, and passengers just now sailing out of 
Sandy Hook, and disliking the position assigned to them at the 
dinner table, might be deluded by this whisper that they would 


have for companion ‘the richest man in the world—income a ° 


pound a minute.’ 

Only think of it! Fifteen pounds richer whilst you are swal- 
lowing your soup; ten pounds whilst plates are changed ; another 
fifteen pounds whilst you eat the cod fish ; a five-pound note whilst 
you are looking for an oyster in the sauce; and, to sum up, at least 
ninety pounds richer whilst you have been idling over your dinner, 
and have even incurred certain responsibilities in the matter of wine. 

A feeling of gloom fell upon the smoke-room at this discovery 
of reckless statement on the part of the Purser. A sentiment of 
general distrust was generated, and on the whole the place got so 
uncomfortable that I left it, and went out on deck. 

Watching the ghostly figures moving to and fro in the 
twilight of the upper deck, I noticed one that would have attracted 
attention wherever met. The stranger was over six feet in height. 
He was dressed in black clothes, save for an enormous white felt 
hat which covered his head. I could not then see his face, but 
as I had many opportunities of looking into it subsequently, I may 
say here that it was singularly handsome. His eyes were dark 
brown, looking from beneath arched eyebrows with grave, sad, 
questioning gaze. His complexion was olive-tinted, nose aquiline, 
cheeks slightly sunken. Perhaps his face was something of the 
Spanish cast, and in his deliberate movements, and slow grave 
courtesy, there was much else to call to mind the Spanish 
grandee. 

After walking up and down two or three times, he sat down by 
me on the bench, and made some remark on the fineness of the 
night. There was nothing startling in the observation, but there 
was something notable in the manner in which it was uttered. The 
stranger spoke in a decided American accent, doling out his words 
as if he were literally weighing them, or were in search of a con- 
traband monosyllable which he had reason to believe was someé- 
where near the tip of his tongue with design to escape. This 
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customary prelude led to a conversation into which the stranger 
threw the charm of high-bred courtesy, quaint expression, anda quite 
unusual wealth of original thought. He was evidently a man of 
birth and culture, but what was most remarkable was the curious 
and unadulterated poetry of his speech. He illustrated every idea 
with the imagery of common things. If you could imagine a little 
child suddenly brought to man’s estate, having been to college, 
read everything, seen everything, and yet preserved the freshness of 
the child-mind, its wonderful delight in nature, and its uncon- 
ventional view of all things, you might get some idea of the kind 
of man the stranger was. 

The ice broken, he talked with a frankness and a friendliness 
that knew no bounds. He was evidently a surpassingly keen ob- 
server. Nothing passed within range of those dark, grave eyes that 
was not instantly detected—seen right through, as Mr. Scrooge 
saw through Marley’s ghost, recognising the brass button at the 
back of its coat. As wessat at dinner eating and drinking, and 
calculating the growing income of the richest man in the world, 
this tall, grave stranger, speaking to no one, and none presuming 
to speak to him, had been studying the company, as he informed 
me he always did. His memory was as retentive as his eyes were 
keen. He told me more than ever I knew about some people 
sitting at the table where I dined, and with whose peculiarities I 
had previously thought myself pretty well acquainted. 

I never heard a man talk like this one, more particularly when 
his interlocutor was a stranger whose face could not be seen in this 
solemn twilight. There was no approach to rudeness or malice 
in his speech. Yet he frankly discussed people, laying bare all 
their weaknesses and prejudices as if he were operating upon 
dead bodies. Moreover, there was an indescribable contrast be- 
tween his unconventional speech and the evident restraint of his 
manner. It did not seem natural to him to speak thus slowly, 
weighing his monosyllables and paying out the polysyllables bit 
by bit, as if he were by no means sure of them. 

Once, when he warmed a little with his subject—he was de- 
scribing the effect of dolphins gambolling in the phosphorescent 
sea—I was startled to hear interpolated a horrible oath. There 
was no particular call for the expletive. It was not needed as 
an emphasis, but was just dropped in as, during his more slow 
enunciation, he had used an ordinary adjective. The oath having 
slipped out, the stranger stopped, and, bowing his head with grave 
courtesy, said, ‘ Hx-cuse; kotation,’ and then went on describing the 
sultry night, the still sea, and the rainbow flash of the dolphins, in 
words as simple as are found in the Qld Testament, and with scarcely 
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less graphic force. He had not got far when out came another 
oath of the lowest and vulgarest kind, used, as in the former case, 
not with any intention to emphasise, but as if it were an ordinary 
and acceptable part of speech. Again stopping and bowing his 
head, the stranger said as before, with drawling delivery of the 
syllables, ‘ £x-cuse; kotation,’ and continued in the same level grave 
voice. As far as I could see in the dim light, there was not the 
quiver of a smile on his countenance. There certainly was no 
laughter in his voice. He was thinking of nothing but the scene 
he had witnessed, and was glad to find some one who had not seen 
it to whom he might tell how beautiful a thing it was. 

Presently the ‘kotations’ became more numerous, flashing 
into the conversation as the dolphins’ fins had burst above the 
sultry summer sea, though with quite a different effect. There 
was a considerable variety of oath, but no variance in the manner 
of their introduction, or of solemn formal apology which interrupted 
the narrative. Presently the stranger fose, and, raising his hat 
with stately courtesy, bade me good night and went to his berth. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and the lamps were put out in the 
saloon. The passengers had all turned in, thankful to have got thus 
far on their journey in comfort. The deck was silent and tenant- 
less, save for a solitary figure walking up and down on the port side. 
When the stranger left, I perceived a red light moving along the 
deck at the height of about six feet. As it came nearer I became 
conscious of a large figure looming immediately behind it, and 
when hailed by a hearty voice, knew that this was the Purser with 
a cigar in his mouth. 

‘ Well,’ said he,  you’re in luck. He has not spoken to a soul 
since he came on board. Sat at dinner mute as a marling-spike, 
and then you get him all to yourself, chatting with him by the 
hour, as if he had known you all his life and had named you in his 
will.’ 

‘ What’s all this about ?’ 

‘Why, the richest manin the world! A pound a minute, sixty 
pounds an hour, two hundred and forty pounds a watch on deck, 
and the same sum per watch below!’ 

‘ Was that him ?’ I asked, feeling quite a new interest in my 
strange companion. 

‘That’s him, and no other,’ said the Purser, ‘and a strange 
fish he is. He neither drinks nor smokes, and, until he came 
alongside you, didn’t seem to talk. You are in luck, I tell you. 
Have a cigar?’ 

I certainly was in luck, and this was the beginning of it. I 
was not the rose, but I had lived near it, and here was the Purser al- 
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ready offering homage in the shape of a cigar—a real cigar, not 
one of those dried-up things we smoke in England, but a regular 
green one, fresh from Havannah, good for three-quarters of an 
hour’s steady and sedative enjoyment. 

I smoked it all before I went to bed, walking up and down 
the deck, thinking of my new friend with a pound a minute, and 

‘his oath every tenth sentence, for in the closer companionship of 
our protracted conversation he had gone even to this length. I 
saw him at breakfast the next morning, sitting bolt upright, eating 
prodigiously and drinking water. He recognised me with a bend 
of grave courtliness, which had the most remarkable effect, not 
only upon the guests, but upon the stewards. Everyone knew 
now that this taciturn stranger was the richest man in the world. 
He had not readily been found, because the particular table at 
which he sat was obscure and in ill favour. The Purser had 
seated him at the captain’s table, as befitted his chronologically 
swelling affluence. But coming in at the sound of the dinner- 
gong, and looking round the tables, he had sat himself down there 
at the lower end, where the swell was greatest and the swells fewest. 

But he was known now, and having recognised me, I became 
an object of embarrassing attentions. The steward whipped off 
my chop before I had fairly commenced it, protesting that it was 
cold and that I must have a hot one. The portion of the table 
before me was covered with relays of the choicest delicacies. The 
head steward, who had made advances towards the stranger, and had 
been warned off courteously, but with unmistakable decision, began 
to look after me. I was ‘the man whom the king delighted to 
honour,’ and Mordecai the Jew had not quite such a good time 
in the reign of King Ahasuerus as I had on the passage between 
Liverpool and Queenstown. 

The dear old Colonel! I came to know him better by-and-by, 
and understood how these things pained and embarrassed him ; 
how his simple nature, pure and true as gold, revolted from forms 
and ceremonies, and how he shrunk from the consequences which 
gossip brought buzzing about his ears. I call him ‘ the Colonel,’ 
as other people on board called him ‘ the richest man in the world,’ 
probably because he was neither, He certainly was very rich, 
and he had during the American War raised a ragged cavalry 
regiment, which he equipped and trained himself, and with which 
he did memorable service after an irregular fashion. To himself, 
and for those who would accept his style from him, he was plain 
John Bradshaw, a ranchman from Texas, where his flocks and herds 
covered the prairie for hundreds of miles. 

He told me all his history in simple graphic language, that, 
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I. am grieved to say, increasingly abounded with strange oaths, 
He had been over to Europe on a business enterprise, not without 
national interest in this country. Away in Texas the herds, ever 
multiplying, had become to him an embarrassment of riches, 
He did an enormous trade through St. Louis, and the market 
could not be said to be overstocked. Still, the demand lagged 
languid behind the supply, with the natural result of keeping 
down the prices. Communications had reached the Colonel from 
England on the part of some enterprising capitalists who wished 
to consider how this surplus cattle might be got over to this 
country, and whether the Great Eastern steamship could not be 
turned to account in that direction. The Colonel had at their 
invitation come over to England to gointo the matter. But since 
his arrival a telegram received from Kansas had caused him to 
throw the whole thing up and rush back as fast as train and steam- 
boat could take him. He had the telegram with bim, carefully 
wrapped up in his pocket-book. It was worn with folding and 
refolding, and had, I had reason to know, been wet with tears. 
It only said :— 

‘ The boy is dead ; Kitty ill.’ 

But that was enough to shake this iron frame, and make this 
grave, resolute face tremble and flush as if it were a maiden’s. 
An infinite tenderness came into the Colonel’s voice as he spoke 
the word ‘ Kitty.’ Kitty was his life, his light, his fullest realisa- 
tion of what angels in heaven are like. Yet she was, or had been, 
only a poor schoolmistress, riding fifteen miles a day over the 
Texan prairie to teach hopeless little half-breeds, and the scarcely 
less improvable progeny of ranchmen, the scum of population that 
settled in these outskirts of civilisation. 

Kitty had dropped into the Colonel’s life in the oddest possible 
way. He had, of course, not always been the richest man in the 
world, had, on the contrary, been one of the poorest and most ill- 
kempt of its waifs and strays. He had had a father and mother, 
doubtless ; but beyond this elementary fact, all wasdark. He had 
commenced life very early as herd-boy to a ranchman. For com- 
panion he had had a lad-of his own age and equal raggedness, 
whose name was Organ. Why Organ, he was no more able to say 
than was David Copperfield’s mother prepared to answer when 
Miss Betsy Trotwood, hearing the name of her husband’s residence, 
asked, ‘Why Rookery?’ One lad was Organ and the other 
Bradshaw, and probably, for any connection this nomenclature 
might have had with their parentage, it would have been just as 
well if the one had been Bradshaw and the other Organ. They 
were yery smart youths ; though, so far from knowing how tq read, 
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they were not even aware of the existence of the alphabet—a fact 
which in later years dawned upon the Colonel with strange, sad 
interest. 

I don’t know at what period they entered service. But the 
Colonel had not yet reached the mature age of twelve when it 
occurred to him that he was doing a great deal of work chiefly 
for the benefit of another man. Why should not he and Organ 
go into business for themselves, and set up, if not as ranchmen, 
then as ranchboys? They had carefully husbanded their slender 
incomes, and had between them sufficient to buy a few cattle. 
This was not much in Texas, but one advantage of having com- 
menced young was, that they could afford to wait. They waited 
till their stock increased, and by the time they had begun to 
grow beards they were already comfortably established. They 
did their work with their own hands, spending long days in the 
saddle and caring for their herds as no hireling cares. 

It was during one of those long rides that Organ fell sick. 
This was quite a new experience to the young ranchmen, who had 
never had an hour’s illness during their lives. They did not 
quite know what it was, only grasping the fact that Organ swayed 
to and fro when he got up in the morning and sat in his saddle, 
and that he presently fell off when he stubbornly insisted on going 
about his business. The Colonel rigged up a tent for his comrade, 
got a cow-boy to look after him, and appointed him a dog as his 
body-guard. These arrangements scarcely fulfil the prescriptions 
that a European doctor might give in a bad case of fever. It was 
all the Colonel could do, and having done it he set out on the ride 
on which Organ should have accompanied him. It was strange 
that Organ should be struck down in this way, and should lie 
helpless in a tent, when he ought to be on horseback. Probably 
the Colonel would have sent for a doctor had there been one handy. 
But the next street was at least five hundred miles away, which of 
course limited the doctor’s custom. So the Ceglonel made the 
tent all snug, left his sick comrade in charge of the cow-boy and 
the dog, and rode off to look after the cattle, believing that 
Organ would follow him on the next day. 

His round took him three or four weeks, and when he came 
back he found the tent, the dog, and the patient in the place 
where he left them, only the cow-boy being missing. Externally 
nothing was changed, but matters inside the tent mystified the 
Colonel. The appearance of the little room was entirely changed. 
It had a new and strange neatness. The tin cup which served 
Organ and himself in common at breakfast, dinner, and tea, was 
filled with flowers, and the more graceful stems of prairie grass. 
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Also, there was a thing lying on the table that looked like a 
box, only the Colonel discovered on taking it up that it had no 
sides. In fact, it was a book, an article which the Colonel beheld 
for the first time in a pilgrimage already twenty-eight years long. 

All this was odd, but it was nothing to the metamorphosis 
that had come over Organ. The fever had left him, and he was 
far advanced on the way to convalescence. Prostration of body 
might in some manner account for his unwonted quietness and 
comparative repose of manner. But beyond all that might reason- 
ably be expected from this source, he was gentle and subdued to 
a bewildering degree. After much cogitation and observation, 
the Colonel came to the conclusion that he was mad, ‘and,’ he 
added, with a solemn gravity that gave a touch of the ludicrous to 
much that he said, ‘I was going to tie him up.’ You see, at this 
time all the Colonel’s notions were derived from the business that 
engrossed his attention throughout the day. If a bull or a cow 
showed signs of a disordered imagination, it was lassoed and tied 
up till the paroxysms were over. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the Colonel would have tied up his unfortunate companion, 
with a dim notion that by-and-by he would come round as the 
cows did. Probably he had openly made preparations for the 
friendly act when the explanation was forthcoming. 

Organ was mad, truly. He was madly in love. Whilst the 
Colonel had been away tracking stray oxen, a vision had dawned 
on the sight of poor Organ, the like of which he had never seen or 
dreamed of. When on rare occasions he had been to St. Louis 
on business, he had seen a few women, some in the streets dressed 
in gay colours, others at the liquor bars, and worse places. Out- 
side the city he had met an occasional woman among the half- 
breeds or the greasers. On the whole, he had not given much 
attention to woman, and what measure had been devoted was not 
favourable to her as an institution. But whilst he lay in his lonely 
tent, weighed down by a strange heaviness, and consumed by a 
fire that burned throughout his body and parched his throat, he 
one day became conscious of a gentle presence and a sweet voice, 
both things hitherto wholly unknown to him. This was Kitty. 
I despair of any success in an attempt to describe Kitty, and will 
not rashly court failure. I know her very well, for has not the 
Colonel talked with me for hours, and even more frequent than 
the appearance of an oath in the Colonel’s conversation is reference 
to Kitty. What Kitty said at such a time, what she did on 
such an occasion, and how she looked at particular junctures of 
the world’s history, go far towards completing the sum of the 
Colonel’s fhore familiar talk. 
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On matters of detail I was not able to gather more than the 
facts that Kitty had brown eyes, that she was five feet one in height, 
and was plump. There is not much material here, but sufficient 
for the well-trained imagination to construct a charming little 
woman. Kitty, like everyone else on the prairies save the greasers, 
worked for her living. Some of the older and better established 
ranchmen, deploring the cimmerian darkness of their own ignorance, 
had taken counsel together and decided that their progeny should 
not be in similar plight. Accordingly they rigged up a little 
shanty, got the children together, and then began to look out for 
ateacher. Kitty was forthcoming and was duly engaged, riding 
fifteen miles a day backwards and forwards to the school. 

It was on one of these journeys that she discovered on her 
track the little tent with its attendant suite of dog and cow-boy. 
Kitty found Organ in bed in a raging fever. The cow-boy had fled 
affrighted by his delirium, and only the dog, tied by a stake at 
the door, remained to join its melancholy howl with his purpose- 
less shouts. Kitty took in the whole situation at a glance. Here 
was a poor forlorn ranchman down with the fever, and no one to 
attend to him. Kitty’s first duty was to her school, whither she 
presently rode off. But returning she did what was possible for 
the sick man, and was out very early the next morning, so that 
she might have time to attend to his needs, still keeping up her 
full time at the school. She brought with her such simple 
remedies as were within reach, and, with infinite care and most 
womanly tenderness, nursed the rough ranchman through his 
fever. 

Organ had known nothing like this. When he was a lad, he 
had been kicked ; when he had grown up, he had kicked others. 
His hand was ever ready for his revolver, and he thought no more 
of shooting a man (particularly a greaser) than we in the foremost 
ranks of time should hesitate about flicking off a troublesome fly. 
He had only known one law—the law of might, and here was a 
little woman whom he could crush with one hand taking posses- 
sion of him, wrestling with the fever that had cast him down, and 
coming out victorious ! 

The fever had seemed a strange thing to Organ when it began 
to creep over his body, weakening his limbs, and making his head 
giddy. But it was quite a commonplace affair compared with 
the new sensation that now seized him. Brought up amid the 
advantages of civilisation, he would have known that he was in 
love. Brought up as he had been, he had never heard the word, 
and had not felt the slightest tremor of the mighty fact. He had 
hever loved or been loved, and was not able to generalise from 
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ascertained conditions. All he knew was that the world was very 
bright to him, and life very sweet, when Kitty was in the tent; 
and that when she was gone, darkness and the dumb pain set in. 

It was the Colonel who helped Organ to a solution of the 
mystery that possessed him. Being convinced that his comrade, 
though obviously demented, was not mad, the Colonel bent the 
full strength of his virgin mind upon this new problem, Organ 
having given up as hopeless the quest for a clue. One evening 
after Kitty had gone, as usual carrying light and life with her, 
the Colonel suddenly jumped up and said,— 

* Organ, you and the gel must be hitched up together.’ 

To do Organ justice, he instantly recognised the true solution 
of the difficulty. The Colonel, in his matter-of-fact way, had not 
only found out the nature of the secret disease that was sapping 
his energies, and ruining him asa ranchman, but had hit upon 
the only cure. The Colonel undertook to consult Kitty on the 
matter, Organ being too hopelessly deglutinised to take any step. 
Kitty fortunately saw matters in the same light, and as soon as 
Organ was well enough the ‘hitching up’ was happily accom- 
plished. 

It was a strange companionship for this gentle woman. Under 
the rough untanned cow-hide the Colonel wore for only suit, 
there must always have beaten the heart of a gentleman. He was 
a diamond of the purest water: but at this time an exceedingly 
rough diamond. We sometimes have cast up on the strand of our 
police courts little waifs and strays who, in accordance with the 
usual formula, have no knowledge of the meaning of an oath, 
never heard of God, and never conceived a picture of Heaven, 
This, only much worse, was the mental condition of these ranch- 
men. They were not many degrees removed from the status of 
the herds they tended. Even in appearance they must have been 
repulsive, with matted hair growing over face and head, and with 
skin hideous from scrupulous neglect of the use of water. Yet 
Kitty’s brown eyes saw through all this outward shield of abomina- 
tion, and discerned the manly hearts, and (certainly, as far as the 
Colonel is concerned) the noble nature, which lived beneath. 

She took the two big men in hand without wasteful delay. 
The very day after the new establishment was set up, lessons began. 
The Colonel had long since been tamed, and was as gentle as a 
child, or as a mastiff-dog, in the hands of the plump little woman 
with her sixty-one inches of height, and her two brown eyes. I 
fancy Organ did not get on so well at his lessons, the impression 
being gained from the circumstance that the Colonel was reticent 
on the point. If it had been possible for him to say that Organ 
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throve from an educational point of view, I should have heard all 
about it. But he was too loyal to his comrade and Kitty’s husband 
to say a word to his detriment. As for the Colonel himself, his 
advance was simply phenomenal. He learned the alphabet in a 
single day, and in a week was able to read in books of two syllables. 
I suppose this will read like a vain imagining. But it is easy 
of understanding by those who might hear the affirmation from the 
Colonel’s lips. Kitty wanted him to know how to read. That 
was enough. If Kitty had shown any desire that he should hang 
head downward, supported by his toes clinging to the parapet of 
the roof of the higbest house in St. Louis, the Colonel would 
quietly have walked upstairs, got out on the roof by the attic 
window, and would presently, in the natural order of things, have 
been discovered shooting towards the pavement head first. 

He brought to his new task a mind of great natural power, un- 
dimmed by use. It was a piece of white paper ready for the stylus 
of the teacher. Kitty taught him much more besides the alphabet. 
She taught him never to lie, never to steal, and, as far as possible, 
not to swear. These two first conditions, though strange when 
formulated, came easy enough to the Colonel. He was unaware 
of any law, human or divine, current on the Texan prairie, why a 
man should not lie if he pleased, or steal if he could. But Kitty 
said it was not to be done, and that wasenough. Kitty attempted to 
enforce her injunctions by reference to a Big Ranchman who lived 
somewhere up in the sky, and had strict notions of these matters. 
As far as the Colonel was concerned, however, the Big Ranchman 
was a supererogation in argument ; for if Kitty said it must not be, 
that was enough for him. Oaths presented more difficulties. 
Ranchmen swear just as aparrot might. Their everyday language 
is made up of oaths. It is their vernacular, and a man who 
went through a day’s social intercourse without introducing an 
oath in every sentence would be regarded as in England we should 
of a man who talked Hindostani. He would merely be using «a 
foreign language. The Colonel lost a good deal of flesh in 
wrestling with oaths. Even now, as has been seen, he is not free 
from domination of the habit. The hopeful thing is that he now 
knows an oath when he gets it between his teeth, whereas formerly 
he did not. 

The Colonel’s advances towards the ways of civilisation were 
slow but steady. Kitty had not lived long amongst them, when 
one of the herdsmen died. A year ago, a hole would have been 
dug, he would have been dropped in, and there an end of it. But 
graver thoughts had opened up in the mind of the Colonel. He 
Was always thinking what would pleaze Kitty, and he had heard 

F 
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from her that there were certain little ceremonies at a grave which 
in cases like this were desirable. Sothe Colonel went off in search 
of ‘a Bible-man,’ much as he would have taken up his lasso and 
gone in search of an ox that had strayed. He found one and 
brought him home in triumph, doubtless after a manner that 
greatly perturbed the clergyman. Arrived at the grave, the 
Bible-man (according to the Colonel) ‘ put on a calico thing,’ and 
presently knelt down with his eyes shut. This was too much for 
the Colonel. In the pleasant place where his lot was cast, for a 
man to shut his eyes within rifle-range of a fellow-creature was 
certain death. All the barriers that Kitty’s care had raised 
against the flow of bad language were swept away. I cannot write 
down here the precise terms in which the Colonel addressed the 
reverend gentleman on his knees. They were strong rather than 
to the point. But being responsible for seeing the thing through, 
the Colonel whipped out his own revolver, and, standing over the 
kneeling figure of the reckless Bible-man, looked out, prepared to 
exact deadly revenge in the quarter whence he was certain a 
bullet would presently come. He could not conceive the possibility 
of a greaser’s slighting the opportunity of a man on his knees with 
his eyes shut. 

The Colonel himself was always ready for emergencies of this 
kind. Travelling one day on the cars on the line beyond St. 
Louis, he was awakened from dreams of Kitty by the appearance 
of a man standing before him, apparently demanding something. 
Without moving a muscle he watched the man, and saw his hand 
go round to the pocket where a ranchman usually keeps his 
revolver. In an instant the Colonel had his revolver out, and 
covering the intruder, ordered him to throw up his hands or he 
would fire. There is no mistake in the Colonel when he speaks, 
even on the smallest matter. He always means exactly what he 
says, and the trembling wretch, recognising this fact, promptly did 
as he was bid. It was some time before the Colonel’s fellow- 
passengers could persuade him that it was only the conductor 
come to punch the tickets. Kitty improved the occasion when 
he went home and told her about it, warning him against the 
habit of too great readiness with his revolver. 

He was always making mistakes, but Kitty, whilst putting him 
right, never laughed at him—not even when she sent him some 
miles off to the next store fora nutmeg, and he, thinking they 
were to be boiled for dinner, brought home half a sackful. Nor 
did she laugh when the Colonel, being in an hotel at St. Louis, 
walked right through a mirror, never having seen a looking- 
glass in his life, and thinking it was the next room. Kitty 
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tenderly bound up his wounds, and told him all about looking- 
glass, where it was made and how. 

Never was there a better teacher nor an apter pupil. When I 
met the Colonel, two years had not elapsed since he was first 
embarrassed by the problem of Organ’s madness, and now he was 
well dressed, gentlemanly in appearance, courteous in manner, with 
only this welling-up of strange oaths to mark his former condition. 
He had left his home in the west, with the promise of a new joy. 
Kitty was about to become a mother, and all the tenderness and 
unused stores of love in the man’s nature went out to meet the 
little one as yet unborn. Before leaving St. Louis he had made 
his will, leaving the whole of his money to the child. A telegram 
followed him swiftly across the Atlantic, informing him that Kitty 
had a little boy, and that it was to be named after him. This 
filled the cup of his joy, and he went about his work with a light 
heart, filling up the intervals of his business engagement with 
travel throughout England, looking with grave earnest eyes into 
all the marvels that civilisation had wrought in a country whose 
superficial area was scarcely more than that covered by his own 
herds in Texas. Favoured by those powerful introductions at the 
disposal of the richest man in the world, he was even honoured by 
a command to visit the Queen. In connection with this, two 
matters of infinite satisfaction dwelt in his mind. One was, that 
he had not startled Her Majesty with the utterance of an oath; 
the other, that he had touched her hand, which seemed to him 
marvellously soft—‘ softer even than Kitty’s,’ he said, going back 
to the beginning and end of all points of comparison. 

It was whilst he was in Paris that he received the telegram 
mentioned above— 

‘The boy is dead ; Kitty ill.’ 

His determination was taken ina moment. The business of 
stupendous interest on which he had crossed the Atlantic instantly 
became of smallest account. By quickest means he would go back, 
trembling with apprehension lest he might never see Kitty more. 
Did he ? I know not, but greatly fear. He was to have written 
and told me how the peril had ended. I have never had the 
promised letter, but, if this should meet the eye of the Colonel, he 
will know that the interest in him and his teacher is not dead, and 
that the letter would be welcome. 

American papers, please copy. 
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Ir is a common remark, among persons more worthy and well- 
meaning than absolutely brilliant, that the weather is not as it 
used to be, and particularly that the winters are not the winters 
that they remember in their childhood. The fact being, that at 
that period of life the making of a snow man was an event of 
importance and sticks in the memory; whereas at present, though 
they may have the opportunity of making a snow man, it passes by 
without notice (since they have given up the practice, or, living in 
Pall Mall, they find the police object to it), and hence they fancy 
that it does not occur. Another thing which they regard as an 
unparalleled phenomenon is a fog. Last Christmas day, for 
example, which in truth was in London much more like a 
Christmas Eve, and a late one, these good folks were exclaiming 
everywhere, ‘Did you ever see such weather?’ The observation 
was so far pertinent that there was nothing else to see, but asa 
serious assertion implying a prodigy, or as a contribution to meteoro- 
logical science, the remark was of no great value. I have myself 
seen—or rather felt—much thicker fogs. I remember a November 
one, twenty years ago, in which as the night grew on ‘you could 
not see your hand’ even if it hada white kid glove on ; an addition 
to the familiar phrase that occurs to me because I was at that 
time young (though never frivolous) and in the habit of wearing 
them. 

My wife and I had just set up housekeeping, and were giving, 
as ill luck would have it, a little dinner on that evening. It was 
a party, including our two selves, of fourteen—quite a social event 
with us—and my wife (that is, my first wife, poor dear) was rather 
nervous about it. Man—selfish man—knows nothing of such 
anxieties ; he goes to his business, or to what he calls his business, 
in the morning ; drops in at his club in the afternoon ; and comes 
home just in time to dress as though nothing particular was about 
to happen. But woman—lovely but solicitous woman—has to 
look after things. 

At ten o’clock I started for the City, having done all that 
could reasonably be expected of me in looking out the wine: 
Pommerey Brut for Uncle Milston, who could only drink cham- 
pagne as dry as himself, and even then it disagreed with him; a 
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more generous sort for Tiffin, the Indian Colonel, and I may add 
for his wife also, who took that liquor freely and looked all the 
better for it. Appearances, however, are illusory, and the report may 
be correct that assigns the Widow Clicquot’s vintage as one of the 
causes which hurried her from society to the Elysian Fields. 
There was also, if I rememberaright, some green Curagoa for young 
Hectic of the Guards, who could drink little else, poor fellow, even 
then, and had a tendency to confine his eating to pickled walnuts. 

At 10.15 a telegram arrived from my uncle. ‘The state of 
the weather and my own incipient bronchitis will make my appear- 
ance at your dinner-table to-night, dear Helen, of course out of the 
question.’ ‘The blow was a severe one, for the party had been 
asked to meet the old gentleman, from whom we had great (but 
just) expectations, and it would now be necessary to give another. 
Worst of all, in my wife’s eyes, for the poor dear was superstitious, 
was that his defection made us thirteen. The situation was em- 
barrassing, for one could scarcely ask anyone but an old friend at 
so short a notice. People have a notion, difficult to explain away, 
that they are invited to fill up a vacancy at the last moment. In 
Paris one could have engaged a quatorziéme—a gentleman who 
makes it his business to supply such deficiencies; but we were not 
in Paris, but (though on such a day it was hard to say where we 
were) in London. A man with a grown-up family has only to add 
a son of his own to the dinner-table, but our offspring at that time 
was limited in extent and tender in years; we had but one child, 
aged two, and that was a girl. 

My wife, however (though she had informed me she was quite 
‘ prostrated’ by the previous cares of hospitality), was equal to the 
emergency. She suddenly remembered the existence of Mr. Percy 
Litton, which it was her ordinary practice to ignore. He was a 
young gentleman of no particular position in the world, and was 
understood to gain a precarious existence by periodical literature. 
Some people thought him funny, but for her part she only thought 
him flippant. He was a diner-out—that is to say, he was glad to 
do so when he was asked—and had a reputation for anecdote. It 
was said that he wrote down the names of everyone he met at 
table, and also the stories he told them, so as to guard himself 
against repetition. I don’t know about that, but I know he was 
wont to write down the heads of the anecdotes themselves, for he 
once left a list of them under one of our dining-room chairs. At 
such a pinch as this, however, even Mr. Litton was better than no- 
body ; it would never do to have an empty seat, like Banquo’s, and 
no one to take down old Lady Wallop; and it was almost certain 
that this gentleman would be disengaged : ‘ He’ll jumpat it,’ was, 
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in fact, my wife’s reflection. So she sat down and despatched an in- 
vitation to him on rose-coloured note-paper and in a style to match. 

‘My dear Mr. Litton,—I know you are overwhelmed with 
invitations, and that there is only the faintest chance of your being 
disengaged this evening. But a telegram has just arrived stating 
that one of our expected guests is ill. I don’t say, could you fill 
his place—for you could fill anybody’s place to admiration—but 
will you put us under the very great obligation of joining our 
little party? The long-existing friendship between my husband 
and yourself is my only excuse for sending you so short an invita- 
tion. Pray say “ yes” by bearer.’ 

And she signed herself his ‘ very faithfully’ with the very 
underlined. 

As my wife expected, ‘ Mr. Litton had great pleasure in extri- 
cating our dinner party from thé calamities incidental to the 
number thirteen;’ and once more she had a mind at ease. I 
knew better than to disturb it, when I got home, by a recital of 
the difficulties I met with on the way; but they had been very 
severe. The fog in the City was like wool, and not white wool 
either. I came with an acquaintance on foot as far as Charing 
Cross, with our arms tightly interlaced and one of us looking one 
way and one the other, like a modern Janus, whenever we came to 
a crossing. A single passenger (unless he squinted) was certain to 
be run, or rather walked over (for everything went at a foot’s 
pace) from one side or another. Our parting was quite pathetic, 
like a (midnight) farewell between two friends who never expect 
to see each other again; and indeed who didn’t see each other 
even then. He plunged into the ‘sightless road’ for the railway 
station, and immediately afterwards a spectral van passed—as it 
seemed to me over him. I heard no shriek, but then the fog 
muffled every sound. 

For myself, I lived near St. James’s Street, scarce half a mile 
away, but progression was ‘a mere matter of feeling,’ and when 
you stood still you were bumped against by every passer by. The 
only way of self-protection was to carry your umbrella well under 
your arm, and when it came against anything soft, such as the eye 
of a human being, to exclaim, ‘ Now then, where are you coming 
to?’ Before he recovered himself it was ten to one that another 
passenger had taken your place and received the objurgations of 
the victim. The plan, however, had its perils, and I was glad to 
feel myself gently rubbed (as though it had been a cat) by the 
axle of a passing omnibus bound for Piccadilly, into which I got. 
Though very fastidious at that date, I was not, from the circum- 
stances of the case, under the least apprehension of being seen in 
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that humble vehicle. Whether anyone else was in it or not, I 
could not say at starting, but presently it ran against a lamp-post, 
and from the number of heavy bodies thrown upon my lap and legs 
I should conclude it had a good many passengers. In Piccadilly 
I found a link-boy, whom I attached to myself by the offer of a 
shilling (which he put in his mouth), and who honourably saw me 
home. 

As I stood on the doorstep, and felt for the knocker, I said to 
myself, ‘If anyone comes out to dine on such a night as this, he 
must have a bare larder at home.’ But I stole upstairs to my 
dressing-room without a word, and hoped for the best; if anything 
happened to any of our guests in the way of casualty, I should of 
course deplore it; but if it must happen—and taking the average 
of human life (and even merit)—it would be better, perhaps, I 
reflected for the world (and me) that it should happen to Uncle 
Milston. 

This consideration of course vanished from my mind on 
descending to the drawing-room and finding my wife quite 
triumphant upon the presence of mind which had secured Mr. 
Litton in my uncle’s place. ‘The people ought to be coming by 
this time, ought they not ?’ she said: ‘though, upon my word, I 
can hardly see the clock. There must be a good deal of fog, 
Charley, out of doors, to have got into the house like this!’ 

‘Well,’ said I cheerfully, ‘there must be less fog outside, my 
dear, since some of it has got in; but the truth is that it is a little 
thick. I think some of our guests may be rather late in conse- 
quence.’ 

‘Why so?’ inquired my wife sharply. She was an excellent 
housekeeper, and knew it, and nothing annoyed her so much as to 
have her dinner spoilt by the social idiots who think they create 
an impression of their own importance by coming late; whereas, 
the sentiment that they really provoke in every bosom is expressed 
by woman by the words, ‘ What insolence!’ and by man, * What 
Beasts !’ 

‘If they knew the fog was thick, Charles, they ought to have 
made allowance for it and started earlier. However, here is some- 
body.’ 

I doubted it, though I heard the bell ring, but as it happened 
it was Litton. I knew his laugh as he came up the stairs—and, 
indeed, who but he would have laughed with the butler ? 

‘Dear me,’ said he, after the usual salutations, ‘ what a nice 
little dinner party we shall be, and what lots there will be to eat.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Litton,’ said my wife, drawing herself up, ‘I 
hope there is always enough to eat at my house.” _ 
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‘No doubt, my dear madam; but since what is enough for 
three can scarcely be enough for fourteen, so what is enough for 
fourteen must be rather too much for three. However, ‘ surplus- 
age,’ as your husband knows, being a city man, ‘is no error.’ 

It was very unpleasant to my wife to have me called ‘a city 
man, but it was much more so to be impressed with the convic- 
tion that the guest who had done so was intoxicated. 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Litton,’ she inquired, ‘by your 
fourteen and three ?’ 

Then he laughed a laugh peculiar to himself and stage de- 
mons: * Why, my dear Mrs. Litton, is it possible you don’t know 
what sort of a night it is out of doors? IfI had not lived just 
round the corner, so that I had no crossing to get over, I should 
not have dared to come myself. I kept tapping the area railing 
with my umbrella like a blind man. Why, bless you, nobody 
will think of coming to-night; no cab will bring them.’ 

‘ Most—indeed, I believe all—our guests are carriage people,’ 
observed my wife with dignity. 

‘Then, ‘heir coming is quite out of the question. I know 
exactly what happens in these cases. The butler comes up to say 
the coachman wishes to speak to his master. ‘ What is it, John?’ 
(Litton was one of those dreadful persons who give imitations of 
other people’s voice and manner.) ‘ Well, sir, they’re not my ’osses, 
you know; you can do as you like with ’em; but my dooty is to 
tell you it’s as much as their lives is worth to bring ’em out on such 
a night-as this. They'll be poled, or lamed, or perhaps go down 
one of them river streets into the Thames, before we know where 
we are.’ 

‘But, my dear Charles,’ exclaimed my wife, turning upon me 
with some abruptness, ‘ why did you not tell me what a night it 
was ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s a little thick, no doubt,’ said I cheerfully, ‘ but I did 
not wish to alarm you. Everybody will come, you'll see, in time; 
perhaps we had better have the dinner put back, say for half an 
hour.’ 

‘Oh, that is not a bit of good,’ exclaimed Litton (who I felt 
sure had taken no luncheon; when he is asked out to dinner he 
never does) ; ‘if your guests are to come at all, they will be here by 
this time even if they come at a foot pace; indeed, that is the 
only pace they could come, with the coachman walking at the 
horses’ heads like a cheap funeral.’ 

As a rule, my wife objected (and quite right too) to wait for 
anybody, but in spite of Litton’s arguments, or perhaps because of 
them (she was, as { haye said, a little superstitious, and his allusion 
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to a funeral, and especially a cheap one, gave her quite a turn, 
and by no means in his favour), she rang the bell and ordered the 
feast to be postponed. 

Litton looked so extremely disgusted, and indeed so hungry, 
that I felt compelled to offer him an apology and a glass of 
sherry. The latter he accepted with much alacrity. 

‘ Would you like sherry and bitters ?’ said I, knowing the tastes 
of persons of his class; and, lest he should feel uncomfortable in 
taking it alone, I took one with him. 

This had the effect of raising his spirits, always considerably 
above concert pitch, which was most unfortunate ; for when one 









































































































t was straining one’s ear (as I was) for the symptoms of an arrival, 
d or speculating in one’s mind as to what dishes had better be left 
g out (as most suitable for the morrow) if nobody should come to 
y eat them (as my wife was), it is difficult to appreciate the jokes 
even of persons of distinction, among which class our only guest 
*, could hardly be reckoned. 
If Canon Cruciform and his wife had arrived, or even Colonel 
W and Mrs. Tiffin, we should not have experienced such a sense of 
ay waste, but to think that we should have given a dinner for four- 
teen to the man whom we had asked in as a stopgap, was 
of a reflection indeed calculated to depress the human mind. As to 
es, laughing at his jokes, I did my best, for after all he was my guest, 
to but the effort deserves to be classed among the sublimest records 
ch of self-sacrifice. To see him taking my wife’s arm downstairs, and 
wn myself following, despondently, like a single mourner after the 
ere Siamese Twins, must have been a trying spectacle to the waiters, 
who knew what was wrong as well as we did, and whose cheeks 
me were swollen as though they had the mumps. If Litton had 
t it laughed upon the stairs (and it was a wonder he didn’t), it must 
have set those men off, and they would have exploded. 
did The table had the appearance of a gorgeous table d’hote to 
ne ; which all the landlord’s art had failed to attract customers. 
an ‘Is it possible,’ sighed my wife, looking at the flowers with 
pathetic regret (Uncle Milston liked flowers, and we always tried 
felt to please the old gentleman at whatever cost)—* Is it really possible 
r he that nobody is coming ?’ 
e by ‘ Well, there’s Litton and myself, said I, with a significant 
the pressure of her foot, for we had all settled down at one end of the 
the table, as ducks in a frozen lake congregate round a hole that has 
been cleared of ice, or as sheep huddle together in a snowstorm ; 
t for ‘you surely don’t mean to call us nobody. And of one thing Iam 
se of 





certain, that if he hasn’t broken his neck or his leg, we shall see 
the Colonel, He prides himself on always keeping his appoint- 
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ment and never altering his mind. Don’t you remember that 
Picnic on Box Hill, which he insisted on his wife going to, 
though it was a pouring wet day and there was nobody there but 
themselves ?’ 

‘ Just like us,’ sighed my poor wife. Then suddenly, ‘ Come, 
there is somebody,’ she exclaimed, as a knock at the door shook 
the very house ; ‘I hope it is the Canon.’ 

‘It sounds like it,’ said Litton, ‘unless it’s a new kind of fog 
signal.’ 

There are some people so unhappily constituted that they 
will make a joke.of anything, however serious. 

It was not the Canon, but a telegram from him, dated appar- 
ently from the middle of Hyde Park. ‘ We have lost our way,’ it 
said, ‘and Heaven only knows when we shall get back. I shall 
wire thjs from the first office, which may be either at Kensington 
or Holborn Hill. We hope you will have no other defections.’ 

‘A good Christian man,’ cried my wife with pathos; ‘ how 
little he knows the real state of the case.’ 

‘And how little he cares if he only gets home,’ observed 
Litton ; ‘ for my part, I call this very jolly. (The champagne had 
been handed round earlier than usual, to keep up our spirits.) ‘ If 
anybody was to come now it would spoil the whole thing; they 
would not be en rapport with us; they would be like the 
wretched people who are asked after a dinner party “ to look in in 
the evening.” ’ 

‘Brute!’ murmured my wife ; she thought she was talking to 
herself, but she wasn’t. 

‘No, my dear, its not Brut, its Clicquot’s Champagne,’ said I 
hastily ; ‘the dry creaming, which the Colonel likes—by Jove! 
there is the Colonel!’ We heard his commanding voice in our 
little hall inquiring whether anyone had come, as if he was ask- 
ing for volunteers for a forlorn hope; we also heard him, in reply 
to the answer that was given him, exclaim contemptuously, ‘ Oh, 
only him !’ 

We knew that Litton and the Colonel were acquainted, but we 
did not know with what reciprocal cordiality they hated one 
another. 

‘Well, I’m glad the Colonel's come,’ said my wife. ‘ He's a 
V.C., is he not, Mr. Litton ?’ 

‘If he is, it stands for Very Cantankerous,’ replied that gentle- 
man acidly; ‘he often gets cross enough, but he has never 
succeeded to my knowledge in getting the Victoria Cross.’ 

Here was a state of things! In a party of fourteen, animosity 
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between two persons may pass unnoticed, but in a party of five~ 
and Litton’s toggue was like an asp’s. 

‘I know you will be civil to any guest in my house, Mr. 
Litton, murmured my wife sweetly, as the Colonel and his wife, 
after some delay, entered the room. 

‘I’ve got your slippers on,’ exclaimed that warrior as he shook 
hands with me, ‘and Mrs. Tiffin has got your wife’s. We were 
wet through.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to say you walked !’ 

‘We have walked from Waterloo Place. I think Julia’s 
nerves are a little upset; just give her a glass of champagne, will 
you? Thank you, yes, I'll have one, too, though I have no 
nerves, thank Heaven—the fact is, our- carriage and horses have 
gone down the steps of the Duke of York’s Column. We only 
jumped out ourselves just in the nick of time.’ 

‘Good gracious! But the coachman ?’ exclaimed my wife. 

‘Oh, he’s all right; we left him on the first landing—it’s 
pretty broad, you know—along with the débris. There were 
plenty of people, and we could do no good, and you know [I always 
make a point of being in time everywhere.’ 

Litton held out his watch, and exhibited it to the company, as 
though he were a cheap-jack and wanted to sell it. 

‘Why, yes, that’s true,’ admitted the Colonel,‘ we’re an hour late.’ 

‘But how did this shocking accident come to pass?’ said I. 

‘Well, we didn’t know where we were, but the coachman thought 
we were in Trafalgar Square; it was a spacious thoroughfare of 
some kind, because the carriage had ceased to run upon the pave- 
ments, and at last we bumped against something tall and stiff and 
with a light on it, which was not a lamp-post but a policeman 
with his lantern. “ Now, my man,” said I, “ where arewe?” “ Ah, 
that’s more than I know, sir,” he answered; “ I’ve given that up as 
a bad job these two hours; but if you'll wait here, I'll take a look 
round with my lantern, and when I whistles, coachman, you may 
drive straight for the sound.” 

‘Well, we waited for about five minutes, and then there was a 
whistle and I sang out, “ Drive for it, coachman, and pretty sharp,” 
because I knew we were getting late for dinner. I don’t know 
who whistled, but it was not the policeman, and instead of 
its being Trafalgar Square, it seems it was Waterloo Place; and 
but for somebody crying out, “Jump, jump!” and just in time, 
Julia and myself would have gone down the steps along with the 
carriage and horses.’ 

‘But how did you find your way here on foot ?’ inquired my 
wife, with intense interest, 
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‘ Well, Julia and I felt our way along Pall Mail; my club, the 
Carlton, is smoother than the rest of them, you know, because of 
its polished pillars, so we knew when we got there; then presently 
we came upon a young person, not with a lantern, but, as I ama 
living sinner, with a lighted candle in her hand.’ 

‘ Like a woman in a parable,’ interposed Mr. Litton. 

‘Like no woman that I ever saw in my life, sir,’ continued 
the Colonel, with irritation ; ‘I thought at first she was a sleep- 
walker, but she proved very wide awake, and showed us (by her 
candle) St. James’s Palace, which was a great point. The fog 
was worse there than ever, but we groped our way up the street, 
and presently I smelt the Devonshire Club—its smoking-room is on 
the ground-floor, you know—which was another landmark ; and s0 
at last we found you.’ 

‘But what a dreadful experience for you, Mrs. Tiffin!’ ex- 
claimed I. 

‘Oh, Julia is all right,’ said the Colonel cheerfully. ‘ Take 
another glass of champagne, my dear.’ 

‘I am not all right or anything like it,’ murmured Julia, par- 
taking nevertheless of the remedy suggested to her. ‘I’m all ofa 
tremble; I could never venture out again into the fog.’ 

‘Then sleep here,’ exclaimed my wife good-naturedly ; ‘we 
have one spare bedroom, which is quite at the service of you and 
the Colonel. It would be quite a charity to occupy it.’ 

‘Not I,’ replied that warrior ; ‘I am much obliged to you, but 
I make it a rule never to sleep out of my own bed. Julia may do 
as she likes, but if I know her, she'll be frightened to death to 
sleep alone.’ 

* Well, to-night, I confess,’ said Mrs. Tiffin, ‘ my nerves are ina 
sadly shattered state ; now, if I could have a shake-down in the 
nursery along with the dear darling baby’ 

‘Well, you must object to sleeping alone, if you prefer a baby 
for your companion,’ exclaimed the colonel derisively. 

If my wife had not already made that mistake of ejaculating 
‘brute’ in Litton’s case, she would certainly have done it now in 
the Colonel’s. As it was, she only expressed her conviction that no 
man had really any heart, and gave that nod of invitation to Mm. 
Tiffin which is the signal with the ladies for leaving our worthless 
sex to themselves. 

After a sparring match between the Colonel and his enemy, it 
which neither seemed to me to observe the rules of fair play (let 
alone politeness), and which lasted half an hour, we followed them 
upstairs, 

It was twelve o’clock, though anything but ‘a fine starlight 
night ’ (the old watchmen’s favourite addition to their announce 
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ment of the midnight hour), and we found that Mrs. Tiffin had 
already retired to rest. 

‘ Bless my soul!’ cried the Colonel, ‘ I always make a point of 
being in bed by one, so I'll be off.’ And off he went. 

Litton had wished my wife good-night, and was standing with 
me in the hall previous to his own departure, watching the Colonel 
plunge into the fog, which closed in behind him like water behind 
the hand. 

‘He won’t ke in bed by one to-night,’ observed our facetious 
friend, ‘ unless it is the bed of the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park. The fog seems worse than ever. Do you know, I really 
think Ill take advantage of your wife’s kind offer and occupy 
your spare bedroom. She said it would be “ quite a charity.” ’ 

Charity to a childless Colonel of large means is one thing, and 
charity to a denizen of Bohemia—a mere literary gipsy—is 
another. ButI did not quite know how to refuse the man; more- 
over, being utterly unscrupulous, it was ten to one, if he thought 
himself ill-treated, that he would ‘ put us in a book,’ which is the 
method this class of person generally adopt of indulging their 
private animosities. 

‘The spare room, my dear fellow,’ said I, ‘is quite at your 
service.’ 

‘To think,’ cried my wife pathetically when I told her what 
had happened, ‘that the man we asked to prevent our being 
thirteen at dinner should be sleeping under our very roof!’ 

And even that was not the worst of it. 

At about half-past two the house was aroused by a terrific 
battering at the front door. I opened the window, though of 
course I couldn’t see an inch before me, to inquire who it was. It 
was the Colonel, who had never got out of the street at all, it 
seemed, but had been wandering up and down it like a blue-bottle 
fly between two panes of glass. 

‘If you'll allow me, my good friend,’ he said quite humbly, 
‘I'll take advantage of your kind offer of that spare room, after all.’ 

Then I heard a door suddenly locked on the second floor, and 
alaugh that I knew (only more like a demon’s than ever) ringing 
through the house. ‘My dear Colonel,’ said I apologetically, 
‘Litton has got it.’ 

I will not repeat the ejaculation which followed ; as my wife 
observed (through the bed-curtains), a man who could swear like 
that did not deserve to lay his head upon a pillow. Nor, indeed, 
did he get a pillow. He slept, however, on the sofa in the back 
dining-room ; so that though we did not have all the guests we 
had invited, those that did come stayed a good deal longer with us 
than we had expected. 


JAMES PAYN, 








Js Abe an Peiress? 
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In the season Washerton-super-Mare is a lively place enough— 
having a Grand Hotel, as it is called, whose grandeur consists in 
its charges rather than in any other claims to dignity. It was 
here that I one day met my old schoolfellow, Napper, who had 
been sent out to sheep-farm in New Zealand when a mere lad, and 
had recently returned with a large fortune. In tender years, he 
had been remarkable for a certain greediness and worldly-minded- 
ness, with a more than Caledonian thrift. He was glad to see me, 
and greeted me heartily. I confess I was not so rejoiced, though he 
deserved the moderate praise of being what is called ‘not a bad 
fellow.’ 

‘What are you doing here?’ I asked. ‘ You won’t make any 
money here, as in New Zealand.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ he said, with a knowing look. ‘ Factis, I 
have come on after a very charming creature, a stylish handsome 
girl that has quite captivated me: young and pretty too. Here's 
her portrait.’ 

‘ Well, you can afford to indulge your taste, for the owner of 
such gifts is generally penniless.’ 

‘Out again!’ he said. ‘ She is an heiress—one of the wealthiest 
in the North. There is no mistake about the Featherstons.’ 

‘Featherston! I know her, though I haven’t seen her for some 
years ; since, indeed, she was a child.’ 

‘ You know her! how lucky !’ 

‘Ts she alone ?’ 

‘Yes—that is, virtually. She has a sort of lady companion 
with her, but, however, she don’t do any mischief. A poor 
hanger-on, you know, that backs one up in every way.’ 

‘You have been paying her attention ?’ 

‘Oh! that was to get her to help me. I dare say she thinks it’s 
for herself. But it’s quite plain which one I declare to win with. 
But tell me, dear fellow : it’s a thoroughly genuine thing? Eh?’ 

‘No doubt of it.’ 

‘Then, wish me joy ; it’s a regular conquest, my boy. Indeed, 
she’s done her best to bring me on. There’s only one danger 
A fellow called Dashwood, I am told, is after her, and she says is 
coming here in a day or two. But he'll be too late. I'll cut him 
out of the fortune, and all_——’ 
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‘Of the charming owner of the fortune, you mean. I can’t 
understand why yow should care so much for money.’ 

‘ButI do, he said. ‘ As for the girl, she’s well enough. But so 
is every girl. I suppose of the girls in the world sixty per cent. are 
nice girls, as they call them, and for all the difference there is 
between them you might toss up.’ 

And it was to this selfish monster that my fair and interesting 
friend was about to give herself! What could be over her? An 
infatuation? Well, I was just come in time. I answered him 
coldly, ‘I would keep those opinions to myself. They will not 
gain you respect.’ 

‘Pooh!’ he said contemptuously, ‘ you don’t know the world.’ 

‘Perhaps not. Perhaps you do. We shall see.’ 

That day at the table I saw the party all sitting together, and 
recognised my old-young friend, who scemed to have grown up, 
if the phrase could be used of so short a person, into a rather 
plain girl, who seemed diffident and retiring, and careless about 
her dress, which was decidedly shabby. It was thus amusing to 
see how Mr. Napper’s worship of the golden calf had transformed 
the lady of his affections into a ‘stylish’ handsome girl, a title 
which seemed rather to apply to her companion the dependant, 
who deserved Mr. Napper’s praises for the unflagging exertions 
she made to forward his suit. Indeed, the ‘Lady Companion,’ 
as I christened her, was attractive to all around her, and seemed 
to take the briiliancy, both moral and physical, out of the person 
she was attending. But I knew this was the fault of the latter. 

When the dinner was over I went up and renewed my acquaint- 
ance. Miss Fetherston was delighted to see me. ‘Oh, it is so 
pleasant to see an old face in these days.’ 

‘Old!’ I said reproachfully. 

‘I mean, one belonging to the old days. They were happy, very 
happy, were they not? I was not then burdened with these odious 
responsibilities. Do you know, I am sick of being an heiress?’ 

Glancing down at her half-mourning, which I had not noticed, 
I learned, what I had not heard before, of the death of poor old 
Featherston. We had certainly had merry days at Featherston. 

She caught my look. ‘ You are thinking I don’t look much like 
an heiress—more like a daily governess! That’s what I want. 
I look on, and help cousin Flora to get married. It’s a little 
excitement. He’s a friend of yours, I see.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, smiling, ‘ but he wantsno help. He seemed to say 
you were ready to take pity on him.’ 

‘I!—I!’ 

‘Yes, he told me so himself,’ 
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‘But he is devoted to Flora.’ 

‘No, no. In fact, from his peculiar cast of character, you 
—and only you—must be the person.’ 

‘It is curious that there should be any doubt about the matter.’ 

‘No! no!’ I said, laughing; ‘I know the man. You are 
really his flane. He told me so.’ 

‘Impossible!’ she said. ‘I must trust my senses. Ali his 
speeches—and they are gallant enough ;—all his looks—and they 
are languishing enough—have been directed for weeks past to——’ 

‘To Miss Featherston, the heiress. He is one of that old and 
now almost extinct species, the Professional Fortune-hunter.’ 

She coloured. 

‘Good gracious! to think of that! And yet, now that I think 
of it, I noticed various points that were odd. He seemed always 
to avoid me, to answer me shortly. But poor Flora! it will be 
such disappointment. He is really a good match.’ 

‘ But I see,’ she added, casting her eyes down shyly, ‘ you haven't 
heard.’ 

‘No,’ I said. 

‘About Mr. Dashwood. We have been long attached, and 
—and F 

‘Oh, I see ; I am to congratulate—’ 

‘ But it is a great secret. Not a word to anyone till the proper 
time.’ 

‘You may rely on me.’ 

‘He has very little, but I have enough and more than enough. 
Poor Flora. But—Mr. Napper has said some very pointed things 
to her.’ 

‘ That is nothing,’ I said ; ‘unfortunately, it is too common. The 
fact is, you may have a visit from him this evening, perhaps, to 
make his formal proposal—to clinch the matter, as he would 
call it.’ 

‘Then, what shall we do?’ she said. 


II. 


WE heard a tap at the door. Shall I confess it ?—I longed to 
hear the interview. In the case of an honourable gentleman, it 
would have been mean and shabby ; but.really, with Napper, all was 
fair. There was a screen, and from behind it I listened. 

He entered. 

‘Oh, you!’ he said curtly, and sitting down. ‘They told me 
Miss Flora was here. But I may tell you as well.’ 

‘I know, and I will spare you. Don’t go on.’ 
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‘ Better wait till she comes in herself. Eh?’ 

‘But haven’t you really come tospeak to me? It’s important. 
Think,—be sure.’ 

‘To you!’ he said. 

‘I am sure,’ she went on, with a droll twinkle in her eyes, 
‘you have been so kind and attentive, so delicate in consulting 
our wishes; often anticipating mine——’ 

‘Oh, pooh! pooh! my dear good lady. What are you talking 
of? It’s not to be thought of.’ 

‘What ?’ she asked demurely. 

‘Oh, you know well. It would not suit at all.’ 

‘What ?’ again she asked. 

‘Well, since you must have it, I must have money—cash—you 
know what that is—or, my poor girl, perhaps you don’t.’ 

‘I know from experience it’s a terrible thing to have the dis- 
position—such claims, such deceit—no loving you for yourself. j 

‘Well, if you haven’t got it, you know, you're saved from all 
that. Ill tell you what, though—There’s Dashwood, a fine good- 
looking fellow, and I have a suspicion, from something I picked up 
—what would you say to that ?’ 

‘Drop what you picked up, she answered, in a burst of 
laughter. ‘I tell you what,’ added she; ‘I may give you a hint: 
Mr. Dashwood will not relish your interfering with him, as it is 
vital. And I shouldn’t be surprised if he were to do battle for his 
flame. But,’ she went on, ‘ what a surprise! So you really wish 
to marry Flora! Well,—she likes you, I may tell you that—and 
as for money, it need not be named. Surely there is enough, 
more than enough, for yourself and for her.’ 

His manner quite changed to one of confidence. ‘ Dear me! 
tell me about that. I was going to ask you about it. A hundred 
thousand ?—eh! What would you say more?’ 

She smiled. ‘I am not going to tell you. She may have 
much or little.’ 

‘Ah! angry—jealous! I must look well before I take a leap. 
But I was thinking, if you were to speak to-night, and properly 
make my proposal , 

‘Oh, certainly,’ she said. ‘At all events, no one but must 
say that this is a case of real affection. The world is better than 
I thought it.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ he said. ‘The poor calumniated world !— 
“like the world ;” “ the wicked world,” and all that. Why, there 
never was a greater mistake. However,’ he added, rising, ‘I 
rely on you.’ 


‘You shall hear to night.’ 
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That night, then, about ten o’clock, he came to me full of 
glee. ‘It’s all right,’ he said. ‘ Read that :—“ Dear Sir,—My 
cousin accepts your most flattering proposal with pride and grati- 
tude. Everyone will admire your noble and disinterested conduct.” ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it is pleasant always to get the praise as 
well as the pudding.’ 

‘Yes, there is plenty of pudding—an enormous one for a 
woman, and so pretty and sprightly a creature. You heard her 
during dinner ?’ 

‘The companion, as you call her?’ 

‘No, she herself—the heiress,—my heiress now. Don’t you 
understand ?’ he added impatiently. 

‘ But what do they mean,’ I asked, ‘by your noble and disin- 
terested conduct ?’ ' 

‘That it 2s noble and disinterested, of course. What do you 
mean ?’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it is generally used as a sort of technical term 
to soothe a man who marries a girl without a shilling—meaning, of 
course, by a girl without a shilling, one who often has a hundred 
pounds or more. After a pause I added: 

‘I begin to think you must have mixed up the pair.’ 

‘I don’t see h.w I could do that,’ he answered, with some 
uneasiness, 

Next morning, I was down at the beach after breakfast, when 
I noticed a very handsome man reading his newspaper on a garden 
seat—a new arrival. Presently came Mr. Napper from the house, 
and sat down beside me. 

‘ Look there,’ he said ; ‘did you ever see so pat a case of day- 
after-the-fair? He is just a few hourstoo late. Well, Dashwood, 
he called out, as the gentleman rose and came towards us,— 
‘curious our all turning up here together. Seen the ladies yet?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the other carelessly, ‘I heard the news too. Con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Napper. I do, indeed.’ 

‘ See,’ whispered Napper, ‘ can’t conceal his vexation—but does 
it very well—don’t he ?’ 

‘ You have won a very pretty girl indeed.’ 

* Yes, no mistake about that.’ 

‘ And as lively and witty as there is going.’ 

‘Not going now,’ he simpered, ‘ but gone.’ 

‘I dare say Miss Featherston will add something in the shape 
of a pourboire.’ 

Mr. Napper said nothing: he was too confounded to speak. He 
drummed with his nails on the arm of the seat. Mr. Dashwood 
looked at him puzzled. 
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‘Oh, it’s all right,’ he said, a little anxiously, in his turn. 
‘They'll see tothat. She won’t be quite portionless. Oh dear, no!’ 

I was so amused at the heiress-hunter’s distress that I had to 
rise and saunter away. But he hastily pursued me. 

‘What’s this? What did Dashwood mean by his “ not portion- 
less” ?? 

‘Well, of course she’s not.’ 

‘ But isn’t she an heiress—a large heiress, I mean ?? 

‘You cannot call her a large heiress exactly.’ 

‘These sort of jokes are very absurd and ill-timed, and are not 
jokes at all. Has she the money ?—Yes or no,’ 

‘Nonsense! every one’s not so mercenary as that. Putting 
such a coarse question! Would you have me go and ask her?’ 

‘You take a fellow up so! Of course, I like her for herself. 
But still—can’t I know for certain?’ 

‘You must find out for yourself. Use your wits. Hereisa 
charming girl, lively, agreeable, pretty: that ought to be wealth 
enough for you.’ 

‘But if she hasn’t got it!’ he said in despair. ‘I see it quite 
clearly. You all agree about it. What a fool I have been!’ 

‘On the contrary,’ I said, ‘ everyone must admire you for it.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish! Of course it isso. I ought to have known it. 
Heiresses are never pretty. You could not expect them to have 
everything.’ 

‘But doesn’t she dress like an heiress?’ 

‘Yes; there, again! the rich people never show it, and are 
always more or less shabby.’ 

‘Just as Castlereagh was considered distingué, among all the 
stars and decorations at Vienna. What will you do?’ 

‘Oh, I have but one course—it was a mistake—I must go and 
tell them. It must be set right at once.’ 

‘Mind! I don’t tell you anything. Ill have no hand in sacri- 
ficing a nice girl, Take care you don’t make a mistake again.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ he said. ‘Good gracious! to get into such 
a mess |” 

Mr. Napper hurried up to Miss Featherston’s room. 

‘I am so glad I found you,’ he said to Miss Featherston No. 1— 
the real heiress, in short. ‘I fear I have made an awful mistake. 
Do forgive me.’ 

‘ About what?’ 

‘Oh, you know well enough, for it was you led me into it. 
Your cousin, I fear, thinks that I offered her my hand. Don’t 
she ?’ 

‘Mr. Napper! what do you mean? No doubt of it.’ 

a2 
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‘There! I was sure of it—I said so.’ 

‘You said so tome, I am positive. Surely you cannot mean to 
behave in so dis—well, so ungen—well, I mean, in such a way.’ 

‘Say what you please. But it was you—yow that I intended all 
the time.—Recollect, you yourself thought so. You said som 
surely you will bear me witness.to that. In this very room, 
almost on this spot, you thought’ I was coming to offer you my 
hand. Admit that.’ 

‘ Certainly I did; but then F 

‘I want no more—that’s enough. I now renew that offer. If 
you only knew how long I have loved in secret. I had not courage 
to tell what I felt! because I knew—on account of your great 
wealth and expectations—I might—be—considered—mercenary,’ 
And he paused and looked at her with a most comically wistful 
air of interrogation, as who should say, ‘I am right in this, am I 
not ?’ 

She made no answer for a few moments. ‘I fear,’ she said at 
last, ‘it would be impossible; but it is so sudden, you see.’ 

‘ All in good time!’ he said eagerly. ‘ Don’t distress yourself 
about that. But what presses is the mistake, the misapprehension 
under which your cousin, poor child, must labour. You will at 
least set that right ?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ she said, ‘with pleasure. Indeed, as you say, 
I did fancy for a time you—you were offering yourself to me.’ 

‘Yes, tell her that; insist upon it, and I shall be for ever 
grateful.’ 

Napper himself told me all this, with many chucklings over 
his own cleverness. ‘I know the women well,’ he said. ‘ Youll 
see how she'll persuade the other. They like doing a job of that 
kind to a sister, putting a spoke—ha! ha!—in a sister’s wheel. 
You'll see—the business is done ; and having got off with the one, 
I may take my time with the other.’ 

I was so amazed at this deceitful craftiness and heartlessness 
combined—qualities for which I had not given him credit—that 
I could only feel a sort of repulsion to him. Miss Featherston 
No. 2 had to admit the excuse—and for that day at least there 
was seclusion and red eyes, eau-de-cologne and the other accom- 
paniments of female distress. 

Mr. Dashwood was furious when he heard the news. ‘ He shall 
have his nose pulled,’ he said. ‘Flora has a brother six feet high, 
and distinguished at athletic competitions—he will do it as soon 
as possible, and supplement it by a kicking.’ 

‘We might punish him more effectually,’ I said. ‘I have an 
idea.’ 
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‘How? how?’ came from Miss Featherston No. 1 and from 
him. 

‘ Well, by making a yet more complete fool of him.’ 

‘He is not far from that already. But it would be no harm, 
and more amusing than the kicking.’ 

‘T mean, we could make him supremely ridiculous,’ 

‘Do! do!’ said she,—‘ for poor Flora’s sake.’ 

‘Agreed, then,’ I said. ‘ We will begin at dinner.’ 

‘ But what is the plan?’ 

‘IT shan’t tell; but keep your eye on me.’ 

Before dinner I went up to him, as he entered with an air of 
ineffable satisfaction. 

‘T must tell you plainly that I do not approve of your conduct,’ 
I said. 

‘I know,’ he said; ‘you told me. But you’d do the same if 
you could. It requires cleverness.’ 

‘But now I see the reason. You have made him happy. A 
wealthy man like yourself is the most dangerous rival for a 
poor man such as Dashwood is.’ 

‘Well, he’s welcome. But Idon’t see——~ Rubbish! I didn’t 
want to make him happy.’ 


‘Well, if you didn’t, the result is the same, for you have re- 
moved an obstacle from his path. I assure you he was trembling 
when your negotiations were going on. See what spirits he’s in 


now.’ 


He grew troubled. ‘ Which of them is he after?’ 

‘Oh, that is a secret to be known at the proper time. As for 
the heiress, he didn’t think of that, as he was ready to marry 
without a penny.’ 

‘Marry whom ?’ 

‘It’s a secret, I tell you; but it has turned out admirably for 
him. Nothing could be better. Yow were the obstacle. And I 
assure you he was “ peppering,” as they say, all the time.’ Here I 
saw Dashwood, and called him over. ‘I have told Napper what 
you wish to convey to him, and how unconsciously he has served 
you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dashwood, seizing his hand and shaking it, but 
evidently ignorant of what was meant. ‘So much obliged to 
you!’ 

‘I was saying that you have taken an obstacle out of his way, 
and put him at his ease for life.’ 

Dashwood pulled my sleeve. ‘I beg you will not mention 
that. It is a secret, recollect.’ 

‘It’s not about her,’ I whispered ; ‘ it’s the other ? 
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Napper had suddenly grown suspicious. ‘ What’s all this? Do 
you mean to say I have helped him to a good match ?’ 

‘Well ’ I began. 

But Dashwood again struck in, rather angrily: ‘ Nothing of 
the kind. I must beg you will not talk of this subject. I am 
really surprised at you.’ 

Napper grew more and more disturbed. Dashwood turned 
away. 

‘Do tell me,’ said Napper. ‘ What is all this? Canit be that 
after all she is the one? How is it that Dashwood, a notoriously 
poor man, should be so delighted at my being out of his way? 
Which one is his? She’s not the heiress—eh ?’ ; 

‘I can’t say, really,’ I said impatiently. ‘This is a coarse way 
of doing things. See how he finds out these matters for himself. 
Recollect, I told you to be sure of what you were doing. But you 
would have your own way.’ 

He groaned. ‘Surely anyone ought to have known that a poor 
daily-governess sort of creature like that could be no heiress! No 
doubt she assumed all that, because she thought that rich people 
affected that sort of thing, who wouldn’t be taken in.’ 

‘What do you propose to do?’ 

‘Oh, go back to her at once, and set the thing right.’ 

‘You are going to be happy once more! Besides, he has 
probably been beforehand with you.’ 

‘And if he has! What! a creature without a sixpence! No, 
no. I know the sex pretty well.’ 

‘But would you interfere and carry off the prize from him? 
It’s really not fair !’ 

‘Let him have the other. I give him leave, and make her a 
present to him. Can anything be fairer? Ah, I see,’ he said 
jocularly. ‘ Perhaps you are in his pay. But it won’t do, my boy. 
No, it won’t do. No, no. Leave it to me: I'll set it straight.’ 

He set off boldly to see Miss Flora, as though it were a mere 
matter of course. He returned in about a quarter of an hour, much 
excited. 

* Successful ?’ I said. 

‘It’s nonsense,’ he said. ‘She tries to put me off with that 
daily governess of hers; says she would suit me much better— 
suit her, she means. When I press her, she says it is too late 
now; that I once might have gained her, but had flung her away 
like a flower. Isn’t it annoying? Sucha nice charming creature! 
What am I todo? Was there ever such folly?’ His distress was 
really very droll. ‘It’s too late, I fear,’ he went on; ‘and do you 
know, I believe that she really takes to that fellow Dashwood—a 
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scheming, mercenary fellow! Surely I am worth a dozen of him, 
with my fine fortune!’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘the only thing for you to do, that I can see, is 
to persevere. Don’t let her go; and, above all, don’t change 
again. 

‘Well, you know,’ he said seriously, ‘it does seem odd. But 
the truth is, I have never really changed, as my heart has always 
remained true to the one person, or perhaps to the one object.’ 

‘I see,’ I said laughing ; ‘ the heiress: 

Women come, and women go, 
But cash goes on for ever.’ 

‘Yes; but when you come to think of it, it’s too ridiculous. 
Can’t it be known plainly, and without mistake, which is the one ? 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of in having money.’ 

‘On the contrary. Well, now, are you certain at last ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! but still—_—’ And a shade of uneasiness came across 
his face. 

Just at this moment I saw Dashwood and the two ladies com- 
ing out of the hotel, and walking towards us. Without the least 
concern, Napper advanced to meet them. Miss Flora received him 
haughtily, the other cordially. 

‘I fear,’ he said, ‘ Miss Featherston is displeased with me, but I 
don’t deserve it.’ 

‘This is really intolerable,’ said Dashwood with affected anger. 
‘These ladies’ feelings are not to be played with in this style. 
Away with delicacy. Which of them, I ask you publicly, is the 
object of your aspirations ? ’ 

‘Which one ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ he has only one, and has always had.’ 

‘Ah! then I see now—that will show me. I shan’t give her 
up for any man.’ 

‘ Hold to that,’ I said. 

‘Tll stick on like grim death.’ He turned on Dashwood. 
‘Come, sir,’ he said, ‘I am not to be intimidated. I know your 
motives. It is an object to you to win an heiress—to stick on 
like grim death. But you won’t scare me off.’ 

‘Oh, spare us!’ said both ladies, ‘Such a way of putting it! 

‘I don’t object,’ said he eagerly. ‘And I answer without hesi 
tation ’—he did hesitate a littlh—‘ Miss Flora here. And I ven- 
ture, as I have done already, to lay my face, figure, and fortune 
at her feet.’ 

‘He wished for money,’ said the other lady. ‘ He told me so. 

‘Nothing shall change me,’ he said. ‘No sneers! I am not 
ashamed of loving and looking for money.’ 
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‘ And you take me ?’ said Flora. ‘ You come back to poor me! 
But it will not interfere with our happiness, will it ?’ 

He blushed knowingly. ‘We'll try and get on in spite of 
that—disadvantage—ha! ha! But why poor you?’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Dashwood, seizing his hand, ‘there is 
nobility in all this! And there is no mistake this time: she is 
yours. She consents. And now the time has come for me to reveal 
a little secret. The whole hotel may know it now. This other 
lady has been good enough to reward my years of devotion with 
her hand. She overlooks much. I have nothing—nothing to 
speak of—yet it makes no difference: she takes me! That’s 
generous.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the other carelessly, ‘ quite right. If you are 
content, it’s all right.’ — 

‘ But don’t put it off in that light way. Youdon’tseeit. She 
could have got anyone she pleased—she had the right to choose—- 
and she chose me. We have kept it longa secret. But the time 
has at last arrived when the disclosure must be made.’ 

‘Pooh!’ he said impatiently, ‘ there is nothing so wonderful in 
that. It’s done every day, unfortunately. There are plenty of in- 
stances of persons without means joining their fortunes to embark 
in matrimony.’ 

‘Without means!’ 

‘Yes! If youthink you are bettering yourself by undertaking 
to support a lady without resources ; 

‘Do you wish to insult her ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Is it not what you are going to do yourself?’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Thank you!’ said Flora; ‘you see! JI told you he did not care 
for money—I said it all through.’ 

Again the unfortunate Napper became bewildered. ‘I am 
getting tired of this joke, he said. ‘As it is understood that 
there is to be no mistake this time, I do care for money—in a 
sense, of course. And as this young lady 7s an heiress : 

‘In a sense I am,’ she said sweetly, putting out her hand.— 
‘ But can it be,’ she added, recoiling, ‘ that you are mercenary after 
all?—that you want to withdraw again ?’ 

Suddenly he started. ‘Can it be after all?’ Was this what 
was meant by her being generous and taking him without a 
shilling? ‘Are you the heiress?’ he asked, turning to No. 1. 
‘ Who is? what is?’ 

A roar of laughter was the answer, and we had to turn away 
and laugh, and laugh again, so grave and earnest was his manner. 
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It was so noisy that some of the guests drew near and gathered 
round to enjoy the fun. 

At last Dashwood spoke :—‘ In answer to your practical ques- 
tion, I must inform you that this lady is really the heiress; and 
she has, as I said, pledged herself to me, who am not likely to 
be so weathercockish as you are, and, having secured a good 
wife, am not inclined to let her go.’ 

‘ And this is true, this time?’ he said, after a pause. 

We all answered in chorus—‘ Yes.’ 

He turned and fled. Brazen as he was, he could not stand the 
ridicule, for the story got abroad, and that evening he packed up 
his things and quitted Washerton-super-Mare. 


I have since learned that he has been ‘ taken in,’ as it is called, 
by a penniless widow whom he had espoused in the certainty of 
her having an enormous jointure. I myself was fortunate—after a 
decently long period, of course, sufficient to allow the matter to 
ripen—was fortunate enough to secure—But I played too unim- 
portant a part in the little adventure to presume that my fortune 
could be of interest to the reader. 

PERCY FITZGERALD 





Che Chinese Play at the Papmarket. 


‘I pon’r know how it is, Meenie,’ said the manager gloomily, 
‘but this theatre don’t seem to pay at all. It’sa complete failure, 
that’s what it is. We must strike out something new and original, 
with a total change of scenery, properties, and costume.’ 

It was the last night of the season at the Crown Prince’s 
Theatre, Mayfair. The manager was an amiable young man, just 
beginning his career as a licensed purveyor of dramatic condiments; 
and though he had peppered and spiced his performances with 
every known form of legitimate or illegitimate stimulant, the 
public somehow didn’t seem to see it. So here he was left at the 
end of the last night, surveying the darkened house from the foot- 
lights, and moodily summing up in his mind the grand total of the 
season’s losses. Meenie, better known to the critical world as Miss 
Amina Fitz-Adilbert, was his first young lady, a lively little Irish 
girl, with just the faintest sowpgon of a brogue; and if the Crown 
Prince’s had turned out a success under his energetic management, 
Jack Roberts had fully made up his mind that she should share 
with him in future the honours of his name, at least in private 
life. She was an unaffected, simple little thing, with no actress's 
manners when off the stage; and as she had but one relative in 
the world, a certain brother Pat, who had run away to foreign parts 
unknown after the last Fenian business, she exactly suited Jack, 
who often expressed his noble determination of marrying ‘a lone 
orphan.’ But as things stood at present, he saw little chance of 
affording himself the luxury of matrimony, on a magnificent 
balance-sheet in which expenditure invariably managed to out-run 
revenue. So he stood disconsolate on the pasteboard wreck of the 
royal mail steamship which collided nightly in his fifth act; and 
looked like a sort of theatrical Marius about to immolate himself 
amid the ruins of a scene-painter’s Carthage. 

‘ We've tried everything, Meenie,’ he went on disconsolately, 
‘but it doesn’t seem to pay for all that. First of all we went in 
for sensational dramas. We put “ Wicked London” on the stage: 
we drove a real hansom cab with a live horse in it across Waterloo 
Bridge; we had three murders and a desperate suicide: you 
nearly broke your neck leaping out of the fourth-floor window from 
the fire, when Jenkins forgot to put enough tow in the sheet to 
break your fall; and J singed my face dreadfully as the heroic 
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fireman going to the rescue. We had more railway accidents, 
powdered coachmen, live supernumeraries, and real water in that 
piece than in any piece that was ever put on the London boards; 
and what did the “ Daily Irritator ” say about it, Meenie, I ask you 
that ? Eh ?’ 

‘ They said,’ Meenie answered regretfully, ‘that the play lacked 
incident, and that the dulness of its geeral mediocrity was scarcely 
relieved by a few occasional episodes which hardly deserved the 
epithet of sensational.’ . 

‘ Well, then we went in for esthetics and high art, and brought 
out Theophrastus Massinger Villon Snooks’s “ Ninon de l’Enclos.” 
We draped the auditorium in sage-green hangings, decorated the 
proscenium with peacock patterns by Whistler, got Alma-Tadema 
to design the costumes for the classical masque, and Millais to 
supply us with hints on Renaissance properties, and finally half 
ruined ourselves over the architecture of that chateau with the 
* unpronounceable name that everybody laughed at. You got your- 
self up so that your own mother wouldn’t have known you from 
Ellen Terry, and I made my legs look as thin as spindles, so that 
I exactly resembled. an eminent tragedian in the character of 
Hamlet: and what came of it all? What did the “Evening 
Stinger” remark about that play, I should like to know?’ 

‘ They observed,’ said Meenie, in a tone of settled gloom, ‘ that 
the decorations were washy and tasteless; that the piece itself was 
insipid and weakly rendered ; and that no amount of compression 
or silk leggings would ever reduce your calves to a truly tragic 
diameter.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ said the despondent manager. ‘ And then we 
went in for scenic spectacle. We produced “The Wide World: a 
Panorama in Five Tableaux.” We laid our first act in Europe, 
our second in Asia, our third in Africa, our fourth in America, and 
our fifth in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. We hired five full- 
grown elephants from Wombwell’s menagerie, and procured living 
cocoa-nut palms at an enormous expense from the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. We got three real Indian princes to appear on the stage in 
their ancestral paste diamonds; and we hired Farini’s Zulus to 
perform their complete toilette before the eyes of the spectators, 
as an elevating moral illustration of the manners and customs of 
the South Sea Islanders. We had views, taken on the spot, of 
England’s latest acquisition, the Rock of Raratonga. Finally, we 
wrecked this steamer here in a collision with a Russian ironclad, 
supposed to be symbolical of the frightful results of Mr Gladstone’s 
or Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy—I’m sure I forget which: 
and what was the consequence? Why, the gods wanted to sing 
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the National Anthem, and the stalls put on their squash hats and 
left the theatre in a fit of the sulks.’ 

‘ The fact is,’ said Meenie, ‘English plays and English actors 
are at a discount. People are tired of them. They don’t care for 
sensation any longer, nor for zesthetics, nor for spectacle: upon my 
word, their taste has become so debased and degraded that I don’t 
believe they even care for legs. The whole world’s gone mad on 
foreign actors and actresses. They’ve got Sarah Bernhardt and 
the Comédie Frangaise, and they go wild with ecstasies over her; 
as if I couldn’t make myself just as thin by a judicious course of 
Dr. Tanner.’ 

‘No, you couldn’t,’ said Jack, looking at her plump little face 
with a momentary relaxation of his brow. ‘ Your fresh little Irish 
cheeks could never fall away to Sarah’s pattern.’ And to say the 
truth, Meenie was a comely little body enough, with just as much 
tendency to adipose deposit as at one-and-twenty makes a face 
look temptingly like a peach. She blushed visibly through her . 
powder, which shows that she had no more of it than the custom 
of the stage imperatively demands, and went on with her parable 
unrestrained. 

‘Then there are the Yankees, with the Danites and Colonel 
Sellers, talking tragedy through their noses, and applauded to the 
echo by people who would turn up their own at them in a trans- 
pontine melodrama. But that’s the way of English people now, 
just because they’re imported direct. That comes of free-trade, 
you know. For my part, I’m a decided protectionist. I’d put a 
prohibitory tariff upon the importation of foreign live-stock, or 
compel them to be slaughtered at the port of entry. That’s what 
I'd do.’ 

Jack merely sighed. 

‘Well, then there are the Dutch, again, going through their 
performances like wooden dolls. ‘Exquisite self-restraint,” the 
newspapers say. Exquisite fiddlesticks! Do you suppose we 
couldn’t restrain ourselves if we chose to walk through Hamlet 
like mutes at a funeral? Do you suppose we couldn’t show “sup- 
pressed feeling” if we acted Macbeth in a couple of easy-chairs? 
Stuff and nonsense, all of it. People go because they want other 
people to think they understand Dutch, which they don’t, and 
understand acting, which they can’t see there. If we want to get 
on, we must go in for being Norwegians, or Russians, or Sandwich 
Islanders, or something of that sort; we really must.’ 

Jack looked up slowly and meditatively. ‘ Look here, Meenie, 
he said seriously ; ‘suppose we get up a Chinese play ?’ 
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‘Why, Jack, we’re not Chinamen and Chinawomen. We don’t 
look in the least like it.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Jack quietly ; ‘ your eyes are 
not quite the thing perhaps, but your nose is fairly well up to 
pattern.’ 

‘Now, sir,’ said Meenie, pouting, and turning up the some- 
what retroussé feature in question, ‘ you're getting rude. My 
nose is a very excellent nose, as noses go.’ But you could never 
make yours into a Chinaman’s. It’s at least three inches too 
long.’ 

‘Well, you know, Meenie, there’s a man who advertises a nose 
machine for pushing the cartilage, or whatever you call it, into a 
proper shape. Suppose we get this fellow to make us nose- 
machines for distorting it into a Chinese pattern. You'll do well 
enough as you stand, with a little walnut-juice, all except the eyes ; 
but your warmest admirer couldn’t pretend that your eyes are 
oblique. We must find out some dodge to manage that, and then 
we shall be all right. We can easily hire a few real Chinamen as 
supernumeraries—engage Tom Fat, or get ’em over from New 
York, or San Francisco, or somewhere; and as for the leading 
characters, nobody "Il ever expect them to be very Chinese-looking. 
Upon my word, the idea has points about it. I'll turn it over in 
my mind and see what we can make of it. We may start afresh 
next season, after all.’ 

The next six or eight weeks were a period of prodigious 
exertion on the part of Jack Roberts. At first, the notion was a 
mere joke ; but the more he looked at it, the better he liked it. 
An eminent distorter of the human countenance not only showed 
him how to twist his nose into Mongoloid breadth and flatness, 
but also invented an invisible eyelid for producing the genuine 
Turanian almond effect, and rose with success to the further flight 
of gumming on a pair of undiscoverable high cheek-bones. In a 
few days, the whole company were so transformed that their own 
prompter wouldn’t have known them, some allowance in the 
matter of noses and cheek-bones being naturally made in the case 
of the leading ladies, though all alike underwent a judicious course 
of copious walnut-juice. Jack telegraphed wildly to all parts of 
the globe for stray Chinamen ; and when at last he picked up half- 
a-dozen from vessels in the Thames, it was unanimously decided 
that they looked far less genuinely celestial than the European 
members of the company. As for the play, Jack settled that very 
easily. ‘We shall give them George Barnwell,’ he said, with 
wicked audacity ; ‘ only we shall leave out all the consonants except 
m and g, and call it “ Hang Chow, the Apprentice of Fa Kiang.” 
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It’ll be easy enough to study our parts, as all we’ve got to do is 
to know our cues, and talk hocus-pocus in between as long as 
necessary.’ Very wicked and unprincipled, no doubt, but very 
natural under the circumstances. 

In a few weeks Jack was able to announce that the celebrated 
Celestial Troupe of the Mirror of Truth, specially decorated by his 
Majesty the Emperor of China and Brother of the Sun with the 
order of the Vermilion Pencil-case, would appear in London during 
the coming season in an original Chinese melodrama, for a limited 
number of nights only. Enthusiasm knew no bounds. The 
advent of the Chinese actors was the talk of society, of the clubs, 
of private life, and of the boys at the street corners. The ‘ Daily 
Irritator’ had a learned article next morning on the origin, 
progress, and present condition of the Chinese stage, obviously 
produced upon the same principle as the famous essays on the 
metaphysics of the Celestial Empire which attracted so much 
attention in the columns of the * Eatanswill Gazette.’ The ‘ Heb- 
domadal Vaticinator’ ventured to predict for its readers an 
intellectual treat such as they had not enjoyed since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Jefferson in‘ Rip van Winkle "evidently the only play 
at the performance of which the editor of that thoughtful and 
prophetic journal had ever assisted. Eminent Oriental travellers 
wrote to the society weeklies that they had seen the leading 
actress, Mee-Nee-Shang, in various well-known Chinese dramas at 
Pekin, Nagasaki, Bangkok, and even Candahar. All of them 
spoke with rapture of her personal beauty, her exquisite singing, 
and her charmingly natural histrionic powers; and though there 
were some slight discrepancies as to the question of her height, her 
age, the colour of her hair, and the soprano or contralto quality of 
her voice, yet these were minor matters which faded into insig- 
nificance beside their general agreement as to the admirable 
faculties of the coming prima donna. 

Applications for stalls, boxes, and seats in the dress circle 
poured in by the thousand. Very soon Jack became convinced 
that the Crown Prince’s would never hold the crowds which 
threatened to besiege his doors, and he made a hasty arrangement 
for taking over the Haymarket. ‘ Hang Chow, the Apprentice of 
Fa Kiang,’ was duly announced, and the play was put in rehearsal 
with vigour and effect. 

At the beginning of the season, Jack opened the theatre with 
a tremendous success. Such a first night was never known in 
London. Duchesses intrigued for boxes, and peers called personally 
upon Jack to beg the favour of a chair behind the dress circle, as 
all the stalls were secured beforehand for a month ahead. The 
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free list was really suspended, and the pit and gallery were 
all transformed into reserved places at five shillings a head. Jack 
even thought it desirable to ensure proper ventilation by turning 
on a stream of pure oxygen from a patent generator in the cellars 
below. It was the grandest sensation of modern times. Sarah 
Bernhardt was nowhere, Mr, Raymond took a through ticket for 
California, and the Dutch players went and hanged themselves in 
an agony of disgrace. 

The curtain lifted upon a beautiful piece of willow-plate pattern 
scenery in blue china. Azure trees floated airily above a cerulean 
cottage, while a blue pagoda stood out in the background against 
the sky, with all the charming disregard of perspective and the 
law of gravitation which so strikingly distinguishes Chinese art. 
The front of the stage was occupied by a blue shop, in which a 
youth, likewise dressed in the prevailing colour with a dash of 
white, was serving out blue tea in blue packages to blue supernu- 
meraries, the genuine Chinamen of the Thames vessels. A blue 
lime-light played gracefully over the whole scene, and diffused a 
general sense of celestiality over the picture in its completeness. 
Applause was unbounded. Aésthetic ladies in sage-green hats 
tore them from their heads, lest the distressful contrast of hue 
should mar the pleasure of their refined fellow-spectators; and a 
well-known Pre-Raphaelite poet, holding three daffodils in his hand, 
fainted outright, as he afterwards expressed it, with a spasmodic 
excess of intensity, due to the rapturous but too swift satisfaction 
of a subtle life-hunger. 

The youth in blue, by name Hang Chow, appeared, from the 
expressive acting of the celestial troupe, to be the apprentice of his 
aged and respectable uncle, Wang Seh, proprietor of a suburban 
grocery in a genteel neighbourhood of Pekin. At first im- 
pressively and obviously guided by the highest moral feelings, as 
might be observed from the elevated nature of his gestures, and 
the extreme accuracy with which he weighed his tea or counted 
out change to his customers, his whole character underwent a 
visible deterioration from the moment of his becoming acquainted 
with Mee-Nee-Shang, the beautiful but wicked heroine of the 
piece. Not only did he become less careful as to the plaiting of 
his pigtail, but he also paid less attention to the correct counting 
out of his change, which led to frequent and expressive recrimina- 
tions on the part of the flat-faced supernumeraries. At length, 
acting upon the suggestions of his evil angel, with whom he 
appeared about to contract a clandestine marriage, George Barn— 
I mean, Hang Chow—actually robbed the till of seventeen strings of 
cash, represented by real Chinese coins of the realm, specially 
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imported (from Birmingham) among the properties designed for 
the illustration of this great moral drama. Of course he was 
hunted down through the instrumentality of the Chinese police, 
admirably dressed in their national costume ; and after an interest- 
ing trial before a Mandarin with four buttons and the Exalted 
Order of the Peacock’s Feather, he was found guilty of larceny to 
the value of twenty shillings, and sentenced to death by the 
bastinado, the sentence being carried out, contrary to all Western 
precedent, coram populo. Meenie, whose admirable acting had 
drawn down floods of tears from the most callous spectators, 
including even the directors of a fraudulent bank, finally repented 
in the last scene, flung herself upon the body of her lover, and 
died with him, from the effect of the blows administered by one 
of the supernumeraries with a genuine piece of Oriental bamboo, 

The curtain had risen to applause, it fell to thunders. Meenie 
and half the company came forward for an ovation, and were 
almost smothered under two cartloads of bouquets. The dramatic 
critic of the ‘ Daily Irritator’ loudly declared that he had never 
till that night known what acting was. The poet with the daffo- 
dils asked to be permitted to present three golden blossoms with 
an unworthy holder of the same material to a lady who had at one 
sweep blotted out from his heart the memory of all European 
maidens. Five sculptors announced their intention of contribut- 
ing busts of the Celestial Venus to the next Academy. And 
society generally observed that such an artistic and intellectual 
treat came like a delightful oasis amid the monotonous desert of 
English plays and English acting. 

That night, as soon as the house was cleared, Jack caught 
Meenie in his arms, kissed her rapturously upon both cheeks, and 
vowed that they should be married that day fortnight. Meenie 
observed that she might if she liked at that moment take her pick 
of the unmarried peerage of England, but that on the whole she 
thought she preferred Jack. And so they went away well pleased 
with the success of their first night’s attempt at heartlessly and 
unjustifiably gulling the susceptible British public. 

Next day, both Jack and Meenie looked anxiously in the papers 
to see the verdict of the able and impartial critics upon their 
Chinese drama. All the fraternity were unanimous to a man. 
‘ The play itself,’ said the ‘ Irritator,’ ‘was perfect in its naive yet 
touching moral sentiment, and in its profound knowledge of the 
throbbing human heart, always the same under all disguises, 
whether it be the frock-coat of Christendom or the graceful tunic 
of the Ming dynasty, in whose time the action is supposed to take 
place. As for the charming acting of Mee-Nee-Shang, the “ Pearl of 
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Dazzling Light ”—so an eminent Sinaist translates the lady’s name 
for us—we have seen nothing so truthful for many years on the 
Western stage. It was more than Siddons, it was grander than 
Rachel. And yet the graceful and amiable actress “holds up the 
looking-glass to nature,’ to borrow the well-known phrase of 
Confucius, and really acts so that her acting is but another name 
for life itself. When she died in the last scene, medical authorities 
present imagined for a moment that the breath had really departed 
from her body; and Sir John McPhysic himself was seen visibly 
to sigh with relief when the little lady tripped before the curtain 
from the sides as gaily and brightly as though nothing had oc- 
curred to break the even tenor of her happy thought. It was a 
pleasure which we shall not often experience upon British boards.’ 

As for the ‘ Hebdomadal Vaticinator,’ its language was so 
ecstatic as to defy transcription. ‘ It was nota play,’ said the con- 
cluding words of the notice, ‘it was not even a magnificent 
sermon: it was a grand and imperishable moral revelation, burnt 
into the very core of our nature by the searching fire of man’s 
eloquence and woman’s innocent beauty. To have heard it was 
better than to have read all the philosophers from Aristotle to 
Herbert Spencer: it was the underlying ethical principle of the 
universe working itself out under our eyes to the infallible detec- 
tion of all shams and impostures whatsoever, with unerring truth 
and vividness.’ 

Jack and Meenie winced at that last sentence a little; but 
they managed to swallow it, and were happy enough in spite of 
the moral principle which, it seemed, was working out their ulti- 
mate confusion unperceived. 

For ten nights ‘Hang Chow, the Apprentice of Fa Kiang,’ 
continued to run with unexampled and unabated success. Mee- 
Nee-Shang was the talk of the clubs and the salons of London, 
and her portrait appeared in all the shop windows, as well as in the 
next number of the ‘ Mayfair Gazette.’ Professional beauties of 
Aryan type discovered themselves suddenly at a discount ; while a 
snub-nosed almond-eyed little countess, hitherto disregarded by 
devotees of the reigning belles, woke up one morning and found 
herself famous. On the eleventh night, Jack’s pride was at its 
zenith. Royalty had been graciously pleased to signify its inten- 
tion of occupying its state box, and the whole house was ablaze, 
from the moment of opening the doors, with a perfect flood of 
diamonds and rubies. Meenie peeped with delight from behind 
the curtain, and saw even the stalls filled to overflowing ten 
minutes before the orchestra struck up its exquisite symphony for 
bells and triangle, entitled ‘The Echoes of Nankin.’ 
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But just at the last moment, as the curtain was on the point 
of rising, Jack rushed excitedly to her dressing-room, and pushing 
open the door without even a knock, exclaimed, ina tone of tragic 
distress, ‘ Meenie, we are lost.’ 

‘ Goodness gracious! Jack! what on earth do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, who do you suppose is in the next box to the Prince ?— 
the Chinese Ambassador with all his suite! We shall be exposed 
and ruined before the eyes of all London, and His Royal Highness 
as well.’ 

Meenie burst away to the stage, with one half of her face as yet 
unpowdered, and took another peep from behind the curtain at the 
auditorium. True enough, it was just as Jack had said. There, 
in a private box, with smiling face and neat pigtail, sat His Ex- 
cellency the Marquis Tseng in person, surrounded by half-a-dozen 
unquestionable Mongolians. Her first impulse was to shriek aloud, 
go into violent hysterics, and conclude with a fainting fit. But on 
second thoughts she decided to brazen it out. ‘ Leave it to me, 
Jack,’ she said, with as much assurance as she could command. 
‘We'll go through the first act as well as we can, and then see 
what the Ambassador thinks of it.’ 

It was anxious work for Meenie, that evening’s performance ; 
but she pulled through with it somehow. She had no eyes for the 
audience, nor even for His Royal Highness; she played simply 
and solely to the Ambassador’s box. Everybody in the theatre 
noticed the touching patriotism which made the popular actress 
pay far more attention to the mere diplomatic representative of 
her own beloved sovereign than to the heir-apparent of the British 
throne. ‘You know, these Chinese,’ said the Marchioness of 
Monopoly, ‘are so tenderly and sentimentally attached to the 
paternal rule of their amiable Emperors. They still retain that 
pleasing feudal devotion which has unfortunately died out in 
Europe through the foolish influence of misguided agrarian agi- 
tators.’ At any rate, Meenie hardly took her eyes off the Am- 
bassador’s face. But that impassive oriental sat through the five 
acts without a sign or a movement. Once he ate an ice & la 
Napolitaine, and once he addressed a few remarks to an attaché; 
but from beginning to end he watched the performance with a 
uniformly smiling face, unmoved to tears by the great bastinado 
scene, and utterly impervious even to the touching incidents of 
the love-making in the third act. 

When the curtain fell at last, Meenie was fevered, excited, 
trembling from head to foot, but not hopeless. Calls of ‘ Mee- 
Nee-Shang’ resounded loudly from the whole house, and even 
dukes stood up enthusiastically to join in the clamour. When she 
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went forward she noticed an ominous fact. The Ambassador was 
still in his place, beaming as before, but the interpreter had quitted 
his seat and was moving in the direction of the manager’s room. 

Meenie curtseyed and kow-towed in a sort of haze or swoon 
and managed to reel off the stage somehow with her burden of 
bouquets! She rushed eagerly to Jack’s room, and as she 
reached the door she saw that her worst fears were realised. <A 
celestial in pig-tail and tunic was standing at the door, engaged 
in low conversation with the manager. 

Meenie entered with a swimming brain and sank into a chair. 
The interpreter shut the door softly, poured out a glass of sherry 
from Jack’s decanter on the table, and held it gently to her lips, 
‘Whisht,’ he said, beneath his breath, in the purest and most 
idiomatic Hibernian, ‘make yourself perfectly aisy, me dear, but 
don’t spake too loud, if you plase, for fear ye should ruin us botht.’ 

There was something very familiar to Meenie in the voice, 
which made her start suddenly. She looked up in amazement. 
‘What!’ she cried, regardless of his warning, ‘ it isn’t you, Pat!’ 

‘Indade an’ it is, me darlin’,’ Pat answered in a low tone; 
‘but kape it dark, if ye don’t want us all to be found out togither.’ 

* Not your long-lost brother?’ said Jack, in hesitation. ‘ You’re 
not going to perform Box and Cox in private life before my very 
eyes, are you?’ 

‘The precise thing, me boy,’ Pat replied, unabashed. ‘ Her 
brother that was in trouble for the last Faynian business, and run 
away to Calcutta. There I got a passage to China, and took up 
at first with the Jesuit missionaries. But marrying a nate little 
Chinese girl, I thought I might as well turn Mandarin, so I passed 
their examinations, and was appointed interpreter to the embassy. 
Av’ now I’m in London I’m in deadly fear that Mike Flaherty, 
who’s one of the chief detectives at Scotland Yard, will find me 
out and recognise me, the same as they recognised that poor 
cricketer fellow at Leicester.’ 

A few minutes sufficed to clear up the business. Pat’s features 
lent themselves as readily as Meenie’s to the Chinese disguise; and 
he had cleverly intimated to the Ambassador that an additional 
interpreter in the national costume would prove more ornamental 
and effective than a recognised European like Dr. Macartney. 
Accordingly, he had assumed the style and title of the Mandarin 
Hwen Thsang, and had successfully passed himself off in London 
as a genuine Chinaman. Moreover, being gifted with Meenie’s 
theatrical ability, he had learned to speak a certain broken 
English without the slightest Irish accent; and it was only in 
moments of emotion, like the present, that he burst out into his 
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native dialect. He had recognised Meenie on the stage, partly by 
her voice and manner, but still more by some fragments of Irish 
nursery rhymes, which they had both learned as children, and 
which Meenie had boldly interpolated into the text of the 
Fantaisies de Canton. So he had devoted all his energies to 
keeping up the hoax and deluding the Ambassador. 

‘ And how did you manage to do it?’ asked Jack. 

‘Sure I tould him,’ Pat answered quietly, ‘that though ye 
were all Chinamen, ye were acting the play in English to suit 
your audience. And the ould haythen was perfectly contint to 
belave it.’ 

‘ But suppose he says anything about it to anybody ?’ 

‘Divil a word can he spake to anybody, except through me. 
Make yourselves aisy about it; the Ambassador thinks it’s all as 
right as tinpence. The thing’s a magnificent success. Ye’ll jest 
coin money, and nobody’ll ever find ye out. Sure there’s nobody 
in London understands Chinese except us at the embassy, and I'll 
make it all sthraight for ye there.’ 

Meenie rushed into his arms, and then into Jack’s. ‘ Pat,’ she 
said, with emotion, ‘ allow me to present you my future husband, 

‘It’s proud I am to make his acquaintance,’ Pat answered 
promptly ; ‘and if he could lend me a tin-pound note for a day or 
two, it ud be a convanience.’ 

Three days later, Meenie became Mrs. Jack Roberts; and it 
was privately whispered in well-informed circles that the manager 
of the Chinese play had married the popular actress Mee-Nee- 
Shang. At least, it was known that a member of the embassy had 
been present at a private meeting in a Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Finsbury, where a priest was seen to enter, and Jack and Meenie 
to emerge shortly afterwards. 

Of course the hoax oozed out in time, and all London was ina 
state of rage and despair. But Jack coolly snapped his fingers at 
the metropolis, for he had made a small fortune over his season’s 
entertainment, and had accepted an offer to undertake the man- 
agement of a theatre at Chicago, where he is now doing remark- 
ably well. Of course, too, his hoax was a most wicked and un- 
principled adventure, which it has given the present writer deep 
moral pain to be compelled to chronicle. But then, if people will 
make such fools of themselves, what is a well-meaning but weak- 
minded theatrical purveyor to do ? 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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W Proverb. 


AmonG those crusts of common sense, 
Our saws and dittons, grave and gay, 
Wit’s counters, Wisdom’s copper pence— 
All some of us can find to pay !— 

I note, for fearless of decay, 
For universal as the sun, 

The sentence, mock at it who may, 
‘Two’s company, and three is none’! 


Who made it! What was the offence 
That sped it on its endless way ? 
Whose the obtuse impertinence ? 
Came it from knights at feast or fray, 
Or bumpkins ‘ tumbling in the hay *? 
Was it in fury or in fun ? 
Who was the first had sense to say, 
‘Two’s company, and three is none’? 


O interlopers dull and dense, 
Should it not scatter your array, 

And teach that we would have you hence ?— 
Leave Rook and Pigeon to their play! 
Leave Captain X. to Mrs. A.! 

Leave, leave the debtor to his dun, 

Jill to her Jack, the tramp to Tray !— 

* Two’s company, and three is none.’ 


ENVOY. 


Prince, should you ever stumble and stray 
Into a duo not yet done, 
Remember, though you'd like to stay :—- 


‘ Two’s company, and three is none.’ 
J, LIBBEL, 





So Like the Prince. 


I. 


WutteE I was staying at Ludwigstein some three or four summers 
ago, the Prince arrived in his own territory, to remain a few 
months, for the hunting season, and brought with him a very 
noticeable valet—a youth of singularly fine appearance and pos- 
sessed of a somewhat winning and polished manner: no one knew 
where he had found him. 

Such was the dearth of change in Ludwigstein, that even the 
new valet created a sensation ; indeed, so much so, that when this 
same valet appeared with his Prince outside the palace grounds, 
the people for a time looked at the valet even more than at the 
master. 

The Prince was perhaps a little imprudent in introducing this 
young man into his household, valet though he was; for, to tell 
truth, he bore a striking resemblance to his master; but his 
Serene Highness was given to doing things after his own fashion, 
never concerning himself, or even thinking for a moment, what 
others might think or say. Being the greater part of his time 
away from home enjoying life in foreign cities of pleasure, he 
forgot that there was an opinion in Ludwigstein: wherefore did 
the folk of that little place open their eyes the wider, as is their 
wont when one greater looks with indifference over their heads, 
—not that it appeared that the likeness between master and valet 
had been observed by the former, though so evident to the rest of 
the world. 

The fact is, that the Prince hated the place, and, confounding 
the people with it, hated them. It is a sleepy, stupid town, 
dusty in sunshine, and muddy after rain; its town-council, which 
thinks itself metropolitan, is poor and primitive, and has not yet 
conquered the pride it takes in handing all its revenues over to 
the Prince, who, on his part, well acquainted with all the modern 
mprovements, has failed hitherto in introducing any of them into 
the capital. Indeed, the Serene Highness, observant of Russian 
maxims in these days unfavourable to Princes, did his best to 
withhold from them the new ideas, lest they should come to know 
of the great cauldron of conspiracy now simmering, and which he 
cordially hoped would soon boil over and scald the disaffected, 
each according to his deserts. For the rest, the Prince, who had 
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weighed these things in the general scale, hoped that all would 
continue to be for the best, leaving him to have his old way at 
home and abroad, and his subjects theirs as heretofore. 

It might be fairly inferred that the people of Ludwigstein 
knew pretty well all about their Prince, seeing that he ruled over 
so small a realm, and that the distance between him and his lowest 
subject was by no means equal to that between the Czar of all the 
Russias and his serfs. But their knowledge of the Prince and 
his movements was very slight, and the less authentic as being 
gossip which had filtered from the stable and kitchen through the 
instrumentality of kitchen-maids and grooms; for the Prince was 
away the greater part of the year, and came only to the home- 
palace to hunt the boar. 

I remember when for the first time I visited the little town in 
which this palace stands, how, as everything was shown to me, it 
was introduced with the whispered word ‘princely,’ just as it 
might be ‘ducal’ at Weimar, or ‘royal’ at Berlin: it was the princely 
stable, the princely farm, the princely park, the princely palace— 
as if the Prince himself were in the midst of them, though as little 
seen as his fish in the princely ponds, or his face in the princely 
mirrors of the chateau. ° 

The royal suite had returned to Ludwigstein three days before 
the inhabitants had a sight of the new valet, and on this occasion 
he was seated behind the Prince as the carriage drove through 
the town to a favourite pavilion in the neighbourhood. People 
were struck with his resemblance to the Prince. And not they 
alone ; for the same idea was in vogue among the lords and ladies 
of the court. 

As time went on, it was seen by the courtiers at the chateau 
that the new valet was rapidly gaining the Prince’s favour. They 
made a pleasantry of the dexterous way in which the new valet 
anticipated the wishes of his master, and saw how, in place of the 
menial duties of his situation, he was set to the performance - of 
higher ones; for His Serene Highness had more than once dictated 
letters to him and had caused them to be issued in the valet’s 
handwriting. Besides all this, the Prince had put into his hands 
a batch of accounts to examine, and had deputed him to pay out 
certain moneys. These doings, as if they had been contrary to 
court etiquette, were, for want of better, made topics of conversa- 
tion between the chancellor and the mistress of the robes, and the 
chamberlain and the ladies-in-waiting. But, playfully as this 
matter was treated by them, there was something like disquietude 
among the courtiers, who cannot think with complacency of a 
favourite, even though he may belong to the domestic class, 
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Meantime the valet himself maintained a demeanour respectful 
rather than servile towards all, without distinction, as if he scarcely 
belonged to the household: which, from the courtier’s point of view, 
if not impertinent, was irritating in the highest degree. 

At this time Herr Harmann, the valet, liked no society so well 
as his own ; and when he had disposed of his other duties, he would 
betake himself to his master’s dressing-room, and, whatever his 
motive may have been, was never so happy as when determining 
the point of how he looked in his master’s clothes. It is astonish- 
ing how great a portion of his time he spent, while his master was 
hunting the boar, in trying on now a gold lace coat and nowa 
wig; for the Prince, being a little bald, possessed a wealth of 
perukes. On these occasions, Herr Harmann was very serious; 
and when he stood before the mirror to survey himself, he would 
assume an elevated air, conscious of the likeness he bore to the 
Prince, and would say: ‘ This is Herr Harmann who stands outside 
the mirror; but that is the Prince within it.’ 

Though, like an actor, he was in this way continually perform- 
ing his own high part and encouraging his aspirations, he began 
to assure himself that he must not long remain a servant, but must 
take his place nearer to the Prince whom he so much resembled. 

All this, however, was a secret between him and the mirror. 

Nevertheless, he felt difficulty in concealing from others when 
among them that the Prince’s cloak was on his shoulders. Mean- 
time the Prince found him more and more useful, now entrusting 
him with duties which pertained rather to the steward, and now 
employing him in the work of a secretary, until at last he became 
both, to the great dissatisfaction of those who already held those 
offices. 

In this way, while more than a year had passed, the Prince 
had as usual been on visits to other courts, and, in the character of 
the foreign count, had visitéd Paris and London, taking with him 
a portion of his suite and the invaluable Harmann. 

The latter during the travels had shown a new character ; he 
was a perfect linguist, and the effectiveness with which he made 
use of his talent was strikingly exhibited in Paris, at the Hotel 
des Grands Seigneurs, where, discussing an important overcharge 
in the bill, he entered into the matter with the manager of the 
hotel in the Prince’s presence, with so much fluency and tact as to 
lead to a considerable reduction in the charges, 

One afternoon the court was amazed at learning that Herr 
Harmann had been appointed the Prince’s secretary and had been 
entrusted with the management of the royal estates, a large part 
of which was the public revenue. When the chamberlain whis- 
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pered the fact to his brother-courtiers, the announcement was 
received superciliously; but the ladies were more indignant. 
Fortunately for the new secretary, he was on the point of depart- 
ing on a financial mission for the Prince, and so avoided the resent- 
ment that awaited him throughout the household. 

Now that such a change had been made in his position, Herr 
Harmann naturally came into more familiar contact with his 
master. Among his manifold duties, it was a part of the morning’s 
business to retail the latest news to the Prince when the latter was 
disposed to listen, which led Herr Harmann to make an assi- 
duous study of the journals. 

‘There has been an attempt to assassinate the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Waldeck, Monseigneur,’ he said one morning, as His Serene 
Highness entered the library. 

‘Thou loving God !’ said the Prince ; ‘ why, the Saxe-Waldecks 
have been six hundred years on the throne!’ 

‘Fortunately the assassin entirely failed, wounding only some 
of the attendants, your Highness,’ said Harmann. 

‘Thou loving God!’ said the Prince; ‘the man who attempts 
the life of a ruler is worse than a sovereign who cuts to pieces a 
whole nation.’ 

Herr Harmann was so elated at becoming the Prince’s secretary 
that he began to spend money like a minister; he became extra- 
vagant though he tried to hide it, but none could fail to perceive 
that his dress was most costly. 

One day, when the Prince was out hunting, Herr Harmann 
strolled into the town, and, as he passed the barracks, to his surprise 
the guard presented arms. He did not show his astonishment, but 
returned a salute. He had been mistaken for the Prince, a cireum- 
stance which suggested to him how easily he might play a royal 
part, bearing as he did his prince’s likeness on his face. Ona 
similar opportunity he paid a visit to the market-place, and on his 
appearance there the busy throng suspended its bargainings, all 
whispering, ‘ The Prince, the Prince! ’ 

All these impressions accompanied him on a mission to Paris ; 
they were not to be easily forgotten. 

It was not known at the court until after the secretary had 
left that the Prince had made him Herr von Harmann, and 
decorated him with the order and riband of Saint Hermann ; 
the secretary not only made the most of this on his travels, but even 
insinuated that he was travelling incognito, as though he were 
actually the Prince that he would like to have been. 

Herr von Harmann’s mission to Paris was soon completed, but 
not without showing him how easy a matter it would be to person- 
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ate the Prince for whom he was mistaken by more than one person 
in high places; particularly when, to render the resemblance more 
striking, he donned the Prince’s wig, with which he had provided 
himself, and wore a dress after the fashion of that which His 
Serene Highness had worn on his travels. This mistaken identity 
put new ideas into his head: he loved pleasure and independence ; 
the servility necessary to be observed at court was irksome to him; 
he had gambled and lost money, and, to crown all, he had left 
Ludwigstein deeply involved in debt. Taking all these things into 
his consideration, he was not long in determining to visit London 
and there do a stroke of business on his own account 












II. 


Tue London season was atits full. The streets were crammed, 
and, though August had set in, the hotels were crowded with 
visitors. But while most people were longing for the country, 
there was one, Herr von Harmann, who, to his extreme delight, 
was paying a new visit to this metropolis, his face, already bronzed, 
presenting a contrast to the over-worked inhabitants who were 
becoming more and more bleached through the dissipations of the 
town. The Prince’s secretary had arrived en grand seigneur at 
Ling’s Hotel, where he stayed in that strict incognito which is 
generally assumed to conceal a higher rank, but in his case to hide 
a lower one. 

There was a resort, in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, 
for foreigners also somewhat incognito, but in an unfavourable 
sense, and this was called the ‘ Hotel des Chateaux en Espagne, 
where the new arrival at Ling’s Hotel was speedily buzzed about. 
The Prince of Ludwigstein was in London! The habitués of this 
place met as usual in a back parlour allotted to their special use, 
discussed the questions nearest their hearts with their usual 
fervour, drank their Lager-Bier, ate their sauer-kraut and schinken. 
They too had the tired look as of a gay season, but it was in them 
due to untiring ardour in a luckless cause. It was a motley 
company. Men of all nationalities, but with one aim—the down- 
fall of kings. The conspirators numbered between fifteen and 
twenty, and sometimes more when foreign members arrived on 
some mission of moment. ‘The conversation was always noisy when 
unimportant, but on occasions when news of uncommon interest 
‘reached them, their debates were confined to impassioned whispers 
and the president had no easy task. In the midst of all this 
tumult, if the hissing of snakes can be called such, how little, if 
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at all, any one of these anarchs saw their own meeting as 
symbolising the principles of anarchy. which governed them. 

The president was a Monsieur Lucien Raquonart, a Genevese 
of gaunt and bony aspect; he had a massive countenance, which 
being beardless, and surmounted by black curly hair, gave free 
scope to the expression of eyes dark, fierce, and rebellious. On 
his right was a little spare man who looked as if society had not 
dropped him without giving him a farewell squeeze; everything 
about him was pinched, and he quivered as with a chilly recollec- 
tion of that last poignée de main; but, little as he was, he 
seemed full to choking of some great resentment. He had a small 
grey beard; his eyes were rat-like, and busied themselves in 
taking note of the proceedings, now and then looking up at the 
door as if he had had more than one unequal contest with a 
policeman. 

In front, grouped round a number of little tables, were the 
several members of the Association. All these were occupied in 
earnest discussion, and only ceased talking the minute before 
Monsieur Raquonart, or some other of the company, ‘had the 
word.’ The president had risen to speak, and the little spare man 
claimed silence by repeatedly bringing a heavy letter-weight 
sharply down upon his desk, as though he were putting conspiracy 
up to auction. The chattering came to an end, though gesticula- 
tion for a time continued. The president then began to review 
the progress recently made by the Association, dwelling with 
Nihilistic triumph on its late successes in Little Russia, Germany, 
and Spain ; after much treason, concluding his discourse by paint- 
ing the future enterprises of the Association in red colours, and 
then the Republic ! 

As his speech ended, of course there was a burst of applause. 
The president did not sit down on this recognition of his eloquence, 
but, passing his long fingers through his hair, he bent forward and 
said in suppressed tones :— 

‘ Citizens, I have not done yet. The words I have just spoken 
were an essential preliminary to this evening’s business. I have a 
matter of the utmost importance to bring before you—a matter 
which must be gone into and decided upon without delay. I 
have this afternoon received special information from our agent 
Darjaux that the miscreant, Ludwig of Ludwigstein, is in this 
capital. He was seen to-day at Waring’s, the bankers, negotiating 
a loan for his own private uses. He is staying at Ling’s Hotel. 
Citizens,’ said Monsieur Raquonart, bending forward and bringing 
his open hand sideways down on the table, as though improvising a 
guillotine,—‘ Citizens, there must be no half-measures. I propose, 
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therefore, that we go through the forms that all of us have given 
allegiance to, and to-morrow, at an opportune time and an oppor- 
tune place, another triumph be added to the triumphs of history,’ 

Upon this the company rose and cried in an undertone: ‘ Vive 
la Commune! Vive le Socialisme! Vive l’Internationale!’ Then 
the little spare man got down from his seat, went up to a closet, 
unlocked it and took out a square box. The lights were lowered, 
leaving the room almost in darkness. The box was handed round 
and the members, one by one, took out the lots. When all had 
done this, including the President and his neighbour, the lights 
were raised; they seemed to bring a new expression to every face 
except Raquonart’s, over whose features the shadow of a moment 
before still seemed to linger; immediately after, however, it was 
succeeded by a light of its own; his teeth glittered as he almost 
hissed: ‘A la bonne heure !’ 

On the following day the metropolis was thrown into a state of 
consternation. An event happened which made every one ask 
every one else if he had heard it, which made newspaper reporters 
run and write, and news-boys cry with the voices of men; the town 
seemed short of breath. 

At about half-past seven in the evening, just as it was getting 
dusk, and people were driving home from the Row to dinner, a 
man suddenly vaulted into the middle of the road in that quieter 
part of the park near Kensington, and, holding a pistol in his 
hand, discharged it at the occupant of an open carriage which was 
then passing. The reporters said that the victim was no lessa 
personage than His Serene Highness Prince Ludwig von Ludwig- 
stein. As is usual in London, it was not long before a small crowd 
of persons collected round the vehicle, not in time, however, to 
assist in the arrest of the assassin, who had made his escape 
through the trees. As the servants and some of the crowd pressed 
forward to lend their assistance, they found that the occupant of 
the carriage had been badly shot in the face. 

The authorities set the usual enquiries on foot, having a clue to 
the culprit’s identity in the evidence given by the footman, who 
described him as a man with black hair, fierce dark eyes, anda 
white and beardless face. 

That night His Serene Highness Prince Ludwig of Ludwig- 
stein slept in royal repose in his Schloss at Ludwigstein ; where- 
fore Monsieur Lucien Raquonart and his confréres had not added 
a new triumph to the triumphs of history. 

Poor Herr von Harmann recovered, but with the loss of all that 
resemblance to the Prince which had contributed so largely to his 
happiness and his misfortune. A. EGMONT HAKE, 





Che CrangactiPns of the Cato Ciub. 


I, 


An old-fashioned London street, somewhat gaunt and gloomy of 
aspect, ill-paved and badly lighted. As yet oil lamps have not 
given place to gas; the century is still in its teens; the Prince 
Regent fills the throne, whence mental infirmity has driven his 
revered sire George le Bien-aimé. 

‘ Twelve o’clock, and a frosty night.’ 

So proclaims a watchman of advanced age, clad in a many- 
caped coat, carrying a lantern and a rattle. -He repeats the an- 
nouncement at intervals, as he passes along. His slowly-moving 
form is soon merged and lost in the darkness; but his voice, echoing 
and re-echoing about the deserted streets, long continues audible. 

A hackney-coach stops; two gentlemen alight. They pay the 
driver liberally, and dismiss him. They pause for a moment 
irresolutely. 

‘This is our way,’ says one to the other. ‘We are late; it is 
already midnight. Let us quicken our steps.’ 

They draw their long cloaks closely around them, for they are 
meeting a bitter cold wind. As they pass beneath the feeble 
gleam of a projecting lamp it can be seen that the one man is 
some years older than the other, of taller figure and larger frame. 

‘°Tis pernicious weather,’ observes the younger of the two, in 
rather peevish tones. 

‘What is the weather to us, in our mood and with what we 
have before us?’ asks the other scornfully. 

‘The weather is a trifle; that may be admitted—what then ? 
Life is made up of trifles. Misery is compounded of many ingre- 
dients. The sum may be important; but of what small figures it 
consists ! ’ 

They pause before the carved portico of a red-brick house, 
Much ornate iron-work flourishes about the entrance, with extin- 
guishers for the use of the bearers of links. 

‘One moment, Vane,’ says the elder man, with a certain solem- 
nity of manner. ‘It is not yet too late; if your mind is not 
wholly made up, or if you have found reason to abandon opinions 
perhaps too hastily adopted ) 

‘My mind is quite made up,’ interrupts the other. 


’ 
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‘You are really determined ?’ 

‘ Most determined.’ 

‘Think yet a moment. You are young; life may yet have 
much happiness in store for you.’ 

‘I have thought, and I have deciled.’ 

‘ You understand, Vane? Who enters here, leaves Hope behind.’ 

‘I understand, Feverell. Though it were the Cave of the Giant 
Despair I should enter.’ 

‘It is the Home of Despair, for that matter. You will allow 
that I have warned you?’ 

‘Without doubt. Believe me, I am fully sensible of the kind- 
ness and consideration you have shown me in the matter,’ 

‘ And it is to be?’ 

‘It must be. It shall be.’ 

‘We will enter, then.’ 

And he taps lightly at the door. It is silently opened by a 
powdered footman in a dark livery. They deliver to him their 
cloaks, and appear in the most rigorous evening dress of the 
time. Their coats and small-clothes are of the finest black ker- 
seymere, their broad stiff cravats are tied accurately round 
very erect sharp-edged collars; their open waistcoats display pro- 
fusely frilled shirt-fronts; their wrists are daintily ruffled; they 
wear knee and shoe buckles, and black silk stockings; they carry 
dress swords by their sides, and cocked hats crushed beneath their 
arms. 

They mount a broad but dimly lighted staircase, and enter pre- 
sently a spacious and handsome chamber upon the first floor. 


II. 


A uum of low-voiced conversation. Groups of gentlemen, all 
in strict full dress, occupy the room. There is little laughter; but 
no air of gloom oppresses the company. The tone of refined 
society prevails : all is calmness, sobriety, undemonstrativeness. 

‘Who is the nobleman with the star and the blue ribbon ?’ 
Mr. Vane whispers in the ear of Mr. Feverell. , 

‘That is Lord Melgrave. He is for the time our president in 
right both of his age and of his rank. He is not really so old as 
he looks; but it is understood that he is ruined alike in health 
and in fortune. Altogether, he has suffered severely. He may well 
sigh for relief and release. No word of repining ever escapes him 
however. He bears himself always gallantly and gracefully: a 
most engaging, amiable, and accomplished nobleman; a very 
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delightful companion and steadfast friend. The world will miss 
him seriously. But see, he advances to greet us.’ 

Mr. Feverell presents his friend Mr. Vane to Lord Melgrave. 

‘A new member?’ says Lord Melgrave. ‘I bid you welcome, 
sir, to the Cato Club. I am pleased to see you. You will pardon 
me if I say that you are young to desire to enter our ranks. But 
youth feels all things acutely, even that tediwm vite perhaps which 
might seem to be the peculiar possession of age. I am old and 
ailing. I have undergone much; it need surprise no one that I 
am here. I should have escaped my troubles long since had such 
a way of escape seemed open tome. I looked and found none. 
The fault was mine, without doubt. There is always a way open 
if we will but take it; and it needs no great wit to discover it. 
For you—we do not seek to be informed of your motives in joining 
us. We abstain from inquiry on that head: that is the etiquette 
of our society. It is sufficient for us that you are here. Mr. 
Feverell has of course explained to you the nature of our consti- 
tution, the objects of our association? Rules and regulations we 
can scarcely be said to possess. No oath or solemn compact binds 
us together. We do not affect the forms and ceremonies, the 
vulgar mummeries and juggleries of so-called secret tribunals and 
fraternities. We are simply anassembly of gentlemen. Our word 
of honour is pledged in the matter. What more is necessary? 
We are_agreed not to betray confidence, to be true to the club 
and to each other until death. Surely it is sufficient that an 
honourable understanding in that respect exists amongst us! After 
all, it is but for a little while we are here. Time soon releases us 
from our obligations.’ 

His lordship spoke in calmly-measured tones, with much grace- 
ful courtesy of manner. As he talked, he toyed with a superb 
snuff-box decked with diamonds, tapping its lid with his thin white 
fingers, and daintily lifting a pinch of its contents to his nose now 
and then. He owned a very lined and pallid face, his eyes wore a 
curious glassy look, he was of an attenuated figure, and his limbs 
trembled somewhat as he moved about the room. With a bow he 
quitted the two gentlemen and addressed himself to other members 
of the society. 

Mr. Vane, behind his cocked hat, whispered to Mr. Feverell: 
‘I fear his lordship is not long for this world.’ 

‘Who is?’ demanded Mr. Feverell quickly. ‘ And why should 
you fear it? There can be no doubt upon the subject, seeing 
where we are. But you spoke, of course, without thinking.’ 

They approached the fireplace. Upon the massive chimney- 
piece of black marble stood a large bronze clock, supporting a 
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statuette of classical design: a draped figure of a man, noble of 
pose, severe of expression, with large grandly-shaped features. 

Mr. Feverell explained to his friend: ‘ This represents, after 
the best authorities, the statesman and philosopher we view as in 
some measure the patron, if not the absolute founder, of our society, 
and whose name we have thought it not unbecoming in us to 
assume—Marcus Portius Cato, surnamed Uticensis from the place 
of his death.’ 

‘I have seen Mr. Kemble play the part,’ said Mr. Vane simply. 
‘I was much impressed by his performance. Addison’s tragedy is, 
I think, a very noble production.’ 

‘I need hardly say the work is held in esteem by this society.’ 

‘ The scene of Cato’s death is very powerful in representation.’ 

‘True. He does not stab himself coram populo, you remember. 
He respects too much the prescriptions of the classic theatre, 
Behind the scenes he inflicts upon himself his death wound, and 
then, reclining in his chair, he is brought on to die. We owe 
much to Cato and to the example he has left us, although here, 
perhaps, we bear in mind less the Cato of Plutarch and of Fact 
than the Cato of Addison and the Drama: the Cato who 
discovered that the Bane and Antidote were both before him; the 
Bane being Life, the Antidote Death. But I think supper is about 
to be served. You will understand that we are not absolute Stoics, 
We condescend to eat and drink, and recognise that the table 
offers certain pleasures, albeit to-morrow we die.’ 

‘What is the number of the company?’ inquired Mr. Vane in 
a low tone. 

‘We usually contrive that it shall be thirteen.’ 

* An ominous number.’ 

‘Say rather an appropriate number.’ 


III. 


FoLp1nG doors were thrown open. Lord Melgrave led the way 
into an adjoining chamber, where a liberal entertainment was pro- 
vided. The table, lighted with many wax candles, gleamed with 
plate. In the centre stood a gilded vase of antique pattern, filled 
with flowers, which but half concealed a singular object rising from 
their midst—a human skull, its surface so white and polished that 
it bore the look of ivory. Two bronze vases of minor size also 
ornamented the table, but these were empty. 

‘ A death’s head at a feast!’ muttered Mr. Vane. 

‘We scarcely need that memento mori,’ said Mr. Feverell. 
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‘It is not in the best taste, perhaps, but the club rarely 
errs in such matters; and it is viewed as a sort of symbol of the 
society.’ 

The chair was taken by Lord Melgrave, who remained standing, 
however, until all had found seats. An elegant supper was then 
served. Few ate with much appetite, albeit the dishes were of the 
most dainty and tempting sort. Of the wines and liqueurs, handed 
round with frequency by the liveried attendants, there was con- 
siderable consumption. Gradually the conversation quickened 
and gained in tone. Constraint was wearing away; the spirits of 
the company steadily rose. It cannot be said, however, that any- 
thing like merriment or sprightliness prevailed. 

‘ May I know who is at the table ?’ asked Mr. Vane. 

*I do not know all,’ replied his friend, looking roundhim. ‘I 
note one or two strange faces. They are probably, like yourself, 
new members. In a society like this there is, of course, constant 
change. The old members depart as the new enter. No man can 
count upon long continuance in the club, though there have been 
curious instances of longevity amongst us. That is entirely a 
matter of chance. The gentleman with the weak eyes immediately 
opposite to you is a poet of some fame ; he maintains his last epic 
to be quite the noblest of his works. That is not a general 
opinion. He has come to the conclusion, therefore, that life is a 
vain and a wearisome, really an insufferable thing. Lower dawn 
sits a man with a bronzed face. He is a great traveller. He has 
travelled until he can travel no more. There is nowhere left for 
him to travel to. He has exhausted worlds, and cannot create 
new. He cannot rest in life—he seeks rest out of it, therefore, in 
that undiscovered country from which travellers do not usually 
return. Beside him there is a gallant soldier who has been brought 
face to face with death very often, and yet is not content. He 
would better the acquaintance. Need I describe others? The 
songs may differ, but their burthen is thesame. We have amongst 
us a lover, a gambler, a priest, a physician, and a dandy who 
believes Wertherism is a fashion and that he is bound to be in it. 
And then there is the eminent advocate—I may even mention his 
name—Mr. Serjeant Fell—the distinguished prosecutor of so many 
wretched criminals ; he, it seems, is seeking now the end to which 
he has been wont to hurry others. Let us have another glass of 
wine.’ 

‘ And you, Feverell, why are you here? May I ask so much ?’ 

‘I am poor and I am proud—I owe more than I can ever pay. 
Are you answered? I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. I 
inherited a noble name, and have done nothing worthy of it. If I 

I 
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live, I shall but dishonour it. That is my story in the fewest 
possible words. A glass of wine, I say.’ 

¢ Your health, Feverell.’ 

‘Hush! are you mad? We don’t drink healths here. And 
now confidence for confidence. You have not told me clearly why 
you wished to join this Cato Club.’ 

‘ Because I am a coward,’ said Vane abruptly. 

‘We are all cowards, for that matter,’ muttered Feverell. 

‘The woman I loved—whom I love still—has been grossly and 
cruelly insulted. I have not dared to challenge the offender. He 
goes unpunished, proud of his infamy.’ 

‘ What is the explanation ?’ 

‘He is my own father. She knows nothing of our relationship. 
How can I tell her of it? I must hold my tongue. She believes 
me a miserable poltroon, and drives me from her presence. It is 
more than I can bear. If I lived, I should kill him. It is better 
for me to be here.’ 

‘I have done you some injustice, Vane. There is more reason 
on your side than I believed possible. But, after all, to bring a 
man here, reason is not really required. Weak motives often urge 
men to act strongly. But—hush! our President is speaking. He 
is proposing a toast. We propose toasts, though we may not drink 
healths.’ 


IV, 


Lorp Meterave, his face of a ghastly pallor, had risen from his 
chair. -His white lips were seen to move, but for the moment no 
sound escaped them. 

‘The wine is telling upon him,’ whispered Mr. Vane. The 
wine, indeed, had circulated very freely. 

‘It is not that,’ said Mr. Feverell, in a subdued tone. 
‘His lordship is known to be a Hedonist. He is experienced in 
the pleasures and the penalties of opium-eating. He has employed 
the curative properties of the drug in relation to the cruel derange- 
ments and distresses of his health, both mental and physical. He 
has sought opium as an anodyne, a narcotic, a stimulant. I am 
amazed that he has not yet resorted to it as a poison, But of 
course that may come. Hush!’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ his lordship was heard to say, ‘I submit to you 
one of our well-known toasts: “The Dagger and the Bowl.”’ 

Certain of the wax candles were extinguished. A flaming 
bowl of punch was brought into the room. The flaring and the 
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flickering threw grotesque patches of light and shadow upon the 
faces of the company. The effect was weird and grim enough. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said his lordship, as he rose again presently, ‘I 
will ask you to charge your glasses that we may drink to the 
memory of our departed members.’ 

Some little confusion here arose at the end of the table. One 
of the company seemed anxious to deliver some remarks upon the 
occasion. It was with difficulty he was restrained by those about 
him, who convinced him at last, however, that a more convenient 
opportunity for speech would be afforded him at a later period. 
The toast was received and drunk not silently or solemnly, but 
with a festive air, gaily and merrily, although the manner of the 
company was now rather feverish and unhealthy. A buzz of con- 
versation ensued, to be hurriedly silenced, however, when it was 
perceived that Lord Melgrave was again about to speak. 

He looked about him with dim, dreamy eyes, and there was 
something of drowsiness in his tones, as he said slowly and with 
effort: ‘Gentlemen, we now approach the most important business 
of the evening; the very object, indeed, that has brought us 
together. I could wish that the post I hold was more worthily 
filled. I am only too conscious of my own incompetence. An 
institution of this importance well deserves a more capable and 
qualified, a more eloquent president than I can pretend to be.’ 
(Here arose murmurs of ‘No! No!’) ‘I make you my excuses; 
I tender you my regrets. Iam old; I am ill; I feel that I have 
not long to live—but in that respect, of course, my case is not 
singular.’ (He said this with an air of suddenly recollecting him- 
self.) ‘ You will understand, however, that to the best of my ability 
I desire—I am most anxious—to serve you. The rank which is mine 
by inheritance constitutes, I am well aware, my only claim to 
occupy this chair: for in this England of ours the custom prevails 
of choosing presidents from the peerage. I am your chairman, 
then, simply because of the name I bear, the accident of my birth, 
my title, and social position ; otherwise, I see at this table men 
who could far more becomingly and efficiently preside over your 
meetings. I-will trouble you with but a few more words. In the 
centre of the table stands the symbol of our society and its aims: 
Mortality, with attendant conditions of Beauty, Grace, and. Ele- 
gance. That is the Emblem of the Club: Death with Flowers, 
To that goal we would in turn hasten: not content to journey 
thitherward with the miserable tardiness, the dreary sluggishness 
which are the ordinary obligations and penalties of life. We would 
advance with alert action and quick step, not drag our limbs slowly 
after us as though unwillingly we were urged along a dreaded path. 


r3 
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We differ, I may point out, from other clubs. They ballot for 
entrance ; we ballot for exit. We shall determine presently by 
lot the member who is privileged to depart from among us, and 
whose face, after this night, we shall not again look upon in life. 
He will go from us, I need hardly say, accompanied by our heartiest 
congratulattons, our best wishes. It is understood that we do 
not oppress him with rules and formule. The exact manner of 
his abandonment of the burden of existence we leave to him to 
select. The club is composed, I need not remind you, of men of 
honour, refinement, and taste. We can unquestionably trust our- 
selves and each other; we need not be troubled with doubts and 
misgivings on that head. I propose that we proceed in the usual 
way. In one of the empty bronze vases upon the table will be 
deposited cards inscribed with the names of the members who are 
present; in the other vase will be placed tickets numbered 1 to 13. 
The youngest member present will officiate: with one hand he 
will draw a name, with the othera number. No. 13 is the winning 
number. This method of proceeding is authorised by the unwritten 
laws of the club, and has been found satisfactory in practice.’ 

‘And he who draws No. 13?’ asked Mr. Vane, in a whisper, 
of his friend. 

‘No. 13 will depart from amongst us, as his lordship has ex- 
pressed it. No. 13 will set forth promptly upon his journey from 
this world to the next.’ 

While arrangements were in progress for the casting of lots 
described by Lord Melgrave, the gentleman sitting at the further 
end of the table, who had before attempted to speak, now found 
his opportunity, and addressed the assembly : 

‘I desire, with the permission of our noble chairman, to bring 
a matter of some importance—pertinent, I think, to the proceed- 
ings before us—under the notice of the club. I will for the pre- 
sent refrain from the mention of names. But at our last meeting, 
I may remind the club, it was decided in the customary manner 
that a certain member of our body should—in point of fact—if I 
may avail myself of the language of our great poet—who had given 
much study to the subject’ (cries of “hear! hear!”)—* ‘shuffle off 
this mortal coil.” Now, I don’t desire to bring an absolute charge 
of breach of faith against any one. I may add, that I am the last 
man in the world to urge undue haste in the mattérs with which 
—in point of fact—the club is chiefly concerned. I think it right 
to mention, however, that the member in question has certainly 
not hurried himself. He can scarcely be said, indeed, to have 
complied with the conditions of his membership. In point of fact, 
I saw him only last week in Paris.’ 
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‘In Paris ?—At the Morgue?’ suggested one of the company. 

‘No, not at the Morgue. He was alive—very much alive. 
The subject is one of some delicacy. I may say, however, that in 
his case there had been talk of his suffering from what our great 
poet—if I may again refer to him—has ingeniously called “ the 
pangs of despised love.” But I found him married and apparently 
happy. He was, in point of fact, spending his honeymoon in Paris.’ 

This statement was received with amazement and evident per- 
plexity. 

There was a general feeling that something should be done ; 
that the member in question should be made to understand that 
he had acted most improperly. He was alive, whereas he was 
bound to be dead. It was even suggested that legal proceedings 
should be taken against him. Illegal proceedings were also pro- 
posed. Mr. Serjeant Fell was appealed to. He occupied the 
office of honorary standing counsel to the club. But the learned 
gentleman was hardly in a position at the moment to offer advice 
of much worth. His appearance was disordered and inflamed ; he 
had flung open his waistcoat and torn off his white cravat: he had 
been drinking deeply. He was understood to say, that although 
there had been a clear breach of contract, he did not think an 
action wonld lie; that a man was not bound to criminate himself ; 
that it might be held that the objects of the club were, if not im- 
moral, at any rate opposed to public policy ; that it was question- 
able whether the club could be legally viewed as a corporate body 
and able to sue or be sued. Still, he thought a court of equity 
might possibly give relief, and decree specific performance, or 
award damages in default. In any case, he opined—dropping into 
a very intoxicated tone—that the devil would have the honourable 
gentleman all in good time, with a good many other people, in- 
cluding every member of that eminent society! Thereupon it was 
whispered that upon such a subject the learned serjeant was very 
likely to be particularly well informed. The chairman again rose. 

Lord Melgrave, avoiding all reference to the remarks of the 
learned serjeant, observed that this was the first case of the kind 
that had ever occurred since the foundation of the club, There was 
no need for them, however, to arrive at an immediate decision; they 
might well adjourn their discussion of the matter until a future 
occasion. Possibly, the member who seemed to be in default did 
not really contemplate any breach of faith with the club, but merely 
desired a little more time for the adjustment of his affairs. That 
was unusual and, asa rule, undesirable. His lordship had been, he 
said, an advocate of promptness and punctuality in all matters 
throughout his life, Still, it was not expedient to apply a hard 
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and fast rule to a case that might prove to have something excep- 
tional about it. ‘It has been said,’ his lordship observed, in con- 
clusion, ‘that love brought our absent member here in the first 
instance, and that he is now married. Well, we know that mar- 
riage also brings us recruits—perhaps even more than love. I 
make no doubt that we shall have good news of our friend before 
very long. He has deferred payment of his debt; but he will 
certainly pay it. Let us pass to the business of the evening.’ 





Ve 


IT was a nervous business, there could be no doubt about that, 
albeit attempt was made to disguise the fact. But there was 
an end now of laughing and jesting. Faces wore a serious look, 
smiles vanished, brows were knit even fiercely, lips were closely 
compressed; uneasy glances darted hither and thither. 

‘Is not the room very hot?’ asked some one. 

‘Infernally hot. It’s a bitterly cold night, too. But this room 
is perfectly stifling. I can scarcely breathe. It’s the candles, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Or the punch,’ suggested Serjeant Fell. With a trembling 
hand he emptied his glass and refilled it. 

Lord Melgrave was shaking the vases, that the cards they con- 
tained might be well shuffled. 

‘Mr. Vane, our youngest member, will kindly draw for us,’ 
said his lordship. ‘ With a view to absolute fairness in the matter, 
he desires to be blindfolded. It is an unnecessary form; we have 
all of us, I am sure, the most perfect confidence in Mr. Vane ; but 
it is his wish, so I hasten to comply with it.’ And he bound a 
handkerchief over Mr. Vane’s eyes. : 

‘Ts there not a strange rumbling sound ?’ asked the member who 
had before complained of the heat of the room; ‘or am I troubled 
with a singing in the ears ?’ 

‘It’s the wind getting up, perhaps.’ 

‘Or a market cart jogging along to Covent Garden.’ 

‘Or the punch, perhaps,’ Mr. Serjeant Fell again suggested. 

‘Hush !’ 

Mr. Vane was about to draw the cards from the vases. 

As he drew the cards, he handed them to Lord Melgrave. There 
was absolute stillness in the room, Everyone held his breath. 
All eyes were turned upon Mr. Vane. 

‘Mr. Serjeant Fell,’ his lordship read aloud, and then threw 
the card upon the table, for anyone to inspect who listed. The 
number drawn to correspond with the card was twelve, 
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The second card bore Mr. Feverell’s name; the third, Mr. 
Vane’s own name. The numbers were five and nine respectively. 

‘Lord Melgrave,—his lordship in firm tones pronounced his 
own name. He next read the number: ‘ Thirteen.’ 

No one spoke. 

‘ At last!’ said his lordship very quietly. ‘I have usually met 
with ill luck at games of chance. Fortune favours me to-night. 
I rise a winner. Congratulate me, gentlemen.’ He smiled pleas- 
antly as he took a pinch of snuff from his superb box. 

It was certain that a very strange noise was filling the house. 
A footman hurriedly threw open the door. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he cried, ‘we are in the greatest danger. The 
house is on fire! The room below is in flames; the staircase is 
threatened. It is necessary to escape immediately, or we shall be 
all dead men.’ 

Having thus delivered himself, the footman vanished. 

Volumes of dense smoke poured into theroom. It was thought 
well to close the doors again. 


VI. 


Aut rose from the table. Much confusion prevailed; there 
was something of panic even, with much uncertain hurrying to and 
fro. Various cries were heard: ‘Order, order!’ ‘ Adjourn the 
meeting!’ ‘Disperse!’ ‘Silence for the chair!’ &c. &. Lord 
Melgrave attempted to speak ; but for some moments he could not 
make himself heard, the hubbub was so great. 

Mr. Feverell proceeded to lock the doors, in the cause of order, 
as he said, and in support of the chair. 

‘Madman! What would you do?’ cried several of the mem- 
bers. Mr. Feverell drew his sword. 

‘I act with my friend,’ said Mr. Vane. ‘I beg you to stand 
back, gentlemen,’ and he took up his position by the side of Mr. 
Feverell. The smoke was now stealing beneath the door and 
through the crevices of the floor, filling the room. 

‘What is your pleasure, gentlemen?’ Lord Melgrave was 
heard to demand. ‘ Is it the general wish that the meeting should 
stand adjourned sime die ?’ 

‘I move that the club be dissolved, cried one of the com- 
pany. 

‘ Let us proceed in order,’ said Lord Melgrave, as he took snuff. 
‘I appeal to you to preserve the peace of the meeting, to check all 
tendency to confusion. It is moved that the club be dissolved. 
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Indeed, its dissolution appears imminent, hardly to be avoided upon 
any terms. But I am in the hands of the meeting. Gentlemen, 
I entreat you to be orderly, to recollect yourselves. At sucha 
juncture, it is most necessary that we should show ourselves calm 
and composed—superior to the emotions of the moment, above 
the follies and weaknesses of the herd. Gentlemen,’ he cried, rais- 
ing his voice as the uproar increased on all sides of him, ‘it cannot 
be that the members of the Cato Club fear to die!’ 

He was listened to no more. With a quiet smile he resumed 
his seat. He drew a small box from his pocket, swallowed two 
opium pills, and helped himself to a glass of wine. 

A rush-was now made to the doors. The two friends defended 
themselves, valiantly ; but overpowered by numbers, exhausted and 
bleeding, they were presently hurled aside. Mr. Feverell had 
possessed himself of the keys, however, which he tossed through 
the window into the street. Endeavours were made to force the 
locks ; failing this, by employing chairs as battering-rams, the 
panels were splintered and battered out. But the smoke poured 
in thick columns through the apertures; clouds of sparks filled the 
room. A terrible crash was heard: the staircase had fallen! 
The house seemed now a mass of angry flame. 

Escape was still possible—just possible—by the windows. 
These looked towards the street. It was perceived that an excited 
crowd had assembled without ; there were the sounds of many voices, 
of strange cries, of the springing of watchmen’s rattles. Someone 
had gone, it was said, to try and find the beadle, who was believed 
to have custody and control of the parish fire-engine. 

Still, it was a dangerous leap from the windows to the pave- 
ment below, with an ugly iron palisade to escape. Hurriedly the 
damask cloth was dragged from the supper table; a wreck of food 
and flowers, plate and glass, wine and punch strewed and soiled the 
floor—the white death’s head, the club emblem, grinning in the 
midst. The table-cloth, twisted rope-wise, was fastened to the 
balcony, offering a means of descent into the street. 

But some had been unable to wait the completion of this 
proceeding. Urged by the crowd, who were holding out their 
arms invitingly, the poet had leaped from the balcony, to fall a 
contnsed and shattered mass in the road-way. 

‘His muse never soared very high,’ observed Mr. Feverell. 
‘She will mount now, if ever again, upon a very broken wing.’ 

The traveller followed the poet ; the dandy, the traveller; the 
soldier, the dandy. Then came a great roar from the crowd: 
Serjeant Fell, in his clumsy attempt to descend, had struck violently 
against the iron palisades, 
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‘You are bleeding, Feverell,’ said Mr. Vane to his friend. 
Mr. Feverell was holding to his lips a white handkerchief 
blotched with crimson. 

‘It’s over with me, Vane. I received somehow an awkward 
sword-thrust in the left breast.’ As he spoke, his mouth filled with 
blood. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Lord Melgrave, ‘I entreat you to save 
yourselves. There is not a moment to be lost. The floor is yield- 
ing beneath our feet. I certify that you have acted most gallantly. 
But enough has been done for honour. Save yourselves, I im- 
plore.’ 

‘ And your lordship?’ asked Mr. Vane. 

‘You forget. My position is not the same as yours. I am 
number thirteen. I remain.’ 

*I shall not quit your lordship.’ 

‘ Vane, I add my entreaties to his lordship’s,’ said Mr. Feverell. 
‘Save yourself. I am dying. Believe me when I say that, after 
all, life 7s worth living.’ 

‘I remain here,’ said Mr. Vane firmly, as he took up his posi- 
tion at the window. But he had scarcely spoken when, exerting 
all his strength, by a sudden effort Mr. Feverell seized him by the 
waist, lifted him in the air, and fairly tossed him over the balcony. 
He was caught by a hundred hands. He had escaped altogether 
uninjured. 

When Mr. Feverell was last seen, his face wore a strangely 
radiant look. He waved his hand as though bidding adieu to his 
friend and to the world. A moment after, and huge puffs of smoke 
hid him from sight. Then came the flames bursting through the 
windows, crunching the wooden frames, and licking and blackening 
and blistering the brick-work and stone coping. The floor had 
fallen in. The total destruction of the house was inevitable. 


There was an absolute end of ‘ The Cato Club.’ 
DUTTON COOK. 





A Christmas Nightmare. 


Ir was Christmas Eve. We were a merry party that year at 
Bury Grange, a lonely old-fashioned house situated in extensive 
grounds, about two miles from any habitable dwelling, while the 
neighbouring village was over three miles distant. The owner 
of this venerable residence was my elder brother, Richard Carew, 
a wealthy City merchant, who, when but a child of six years old, 
had suddenly become the principal partner in a large City firm 
through the death of an only uncle, in the prime of life, by a 
railway accident. Hence, my brother Richard grew up from 
childhood with wealthy surroundings, and in his twenty-second 
year took to himself a wife, who, if not possessed of riches, had, at 
any rate, what Richard considered a fortune in itself—good looks, 
Soon after his marriage, however, my mother, a genial kind-hearted 
woman, died of consumption; and as my father was now quite 
alone—I at the time being engaged in managing a large coffee 
plantation in India—it was resolved that Richard and his wife 
should take up their abode at Bury Grange. 

Under this arrangement, the time glided quickly by, and 
nothing disturbed the equanimity or happiness of the old home, 
till, one day, my father, on reading in the Zimes newspaper of 
the failure of a well-known bank in which he had invested most 
of his money, was so heart-broken that he ever after lost all his 
spirits, and gave way to the most bitter grief. What followed, 
alas! was still worse; for in a few months’ time it was clearly 
evident that his reason was failing him, and, although the first 
advice in the land was at once obtained, his brain, at last, hope- 
lessly succumbed to the mental shock it had undergone. Happily, 
after this painful crisis, his life was not prolonged for any length 
of time ; and one evening, as he was being led, like a helpless 
child, by Richard to his bed-room, on reaching the landing leading 
to what, was known as the White Room, he suddenly gave a spas- 
modic cry, and fell dead in his son’s arms, 

Meanwhile I had a succession of favourable seasons in India; 
and, having amassed in consequence a good sum of money, 
determined, after an interval of ten years, to return to England; 
and by a happy thought on my part, I contrived to arrive at 
Bury Grange a few days before Christmas—my brother having 
insisted that I should consider his house my home so long as it 
suited my plans. 

Once more in the dining-room, which, like an old friend, 
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seemed to welcome me back with its many associations, I was 
besieged by a merry group of little faces, each equally eager to 
make friends with Uncle Edward, about whom they had heard so 
much, and whose arrival they had been daily anxiously expecting. 
Everyone, too, took an unusual interest in my return ; as my brother 
and his wife had arranged that this Christmas should be celebrated 
at Bury Grange with unusual festivities, and for this end, a large 
number of guests had been invited. Indeed, no pains were spared 
to make the rejoicings worthy of the occasion; and many an old 
custom was revived to give additional life to the festive doings in 
my honour. At length Christmas Eve came, and on that evening 
it was arranged that each one of the party in turn should tell a 
tale; and as is generally the case on such occasions, the favourite 
subject was ghosts. There is no need, however, to weary the reader 
with the many strange things that some of the company had, at one 
time or another, experienced ; it being only necessary for our story 
that I should briefly narrate a curious statement which my brother 
made relative to one of the rooms in Bury Grange; and which, odd 
to say, was at the time quite new to me, although, as I imagined, I 
had known the history of every inch of the house from my boy- 
hood. 

‘It may surprise you,’ said my brother, ‘ to hear that one of the 
rooms ia this house was supposed to be haunted. It was only on 
reading my father’s will, at his death, that I was aware of this 
fact, which evidently, for some reason or other, had been kept a 
strict secret. Indeed, I have often recollected since, that my 
father was always quite angry if any of his household were found 
in the White Room, as this, he said, was his own private room. 
When, however, it was my painful duty to peruse his will, the 
reason for his conduct was apparent; and there is no doubt that 
the mystery attaching to that room exercised a morbid influence 
over him. Even to the very last hour of his life, in spite of his 
mental aberration, he seems to have had the same dread of the 
mystery attaching to this unfortunate room, having suddenly 
breathed his final breath when opposite its very door. As you will 
hear from the following extract of his will, once in his life he was 
the victim of some terrible delusion in respect to this room :— 

‘“ Having from my youth upwards had a special predilection 
for what was antique, I was, one day, not a little pleased when 
I saw advertised for sale the freehold of Bury Grange. On making 
the necessary inquiries of a highly respectable firm of London 
solicitors, I was put in possession of the entire history of this 
old house, which, to my delight, I found to have been built 
over two hundred years, When the negotiations were nearly com- 
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pleted, I received from an unknown hand an anonymous letter 
bidding me ‘ beware of Bury Grange with its White Room.’ I was 
quite at a loss to understand the meaning of this strange commu- 
nication ; and set off on the following morning to consult the 
solicitors as to its meaning. They at once said it was a hoax, and 
counselled me to take no notice whatever of what was simply in- 
tended to frighten me out of buying one of the most charming 
old freehold residences that had been in the market for sale for 
many a year. A week passed by, and the eventful day at length 
arrived when Bury Grange was to belong to me. It was a wet 
foggy day, but sooner than run the risk, even at the last moment, 
of losing what I had so eagerly set my heart upon, I started off 
for London, and, on my arrival at the solicitors’ offices, found the 
party who were about to sell Bury Grange waiting for me. The 
business was soon transacted; and at seven o’clock the same 
evening, on my return home, I felt a proud sense of satisfaction at 
being the owner of what was universally acknowledged by compe- 
tent authorities to be a very fine specimen of old English archi- 
tecture. Instead, however, of finding my wife ready to receive 
me, I was informed that she was seriously indisposed and was 
reclining in her boudoir. On entering the room, I was upset at 
discovering her in a highly nervous state of excitement; and the 
reason was soon apparent, for on the table there was an open letter, 
of two sentences, to this effect:—‘ Once more, beware of Bury 
Grange with the White Room. An unhappy spirit wanders 
about there.’ This was not a lively communication ; but I put it 
down, like its predecessor, as a hoax, and consoling my wife, soon 
succeeded in allaying her nervous excitement. Happily, I received 
no more of these anonymous letters, and in a few months’ time we 
were comfortably located in Bury Grange. As soon as the house 
was completed as far as its furnishing arrangements were con- 
cerned, we determined to have what is popularly known as 4 
‘house-warming ;’ and when the evening arrived, I felt in a high 
state of excitement. Never, perhaps, in all its former history had 
Bury Grange looked more beautiful than it did that night. 
The dancing was kept up to one of the small hours in the morn- 
ing, and as the last carriage drove away the hall clock struck two. 
Now, as soon as I had constituted Bury Grange my home, I made 
it my custom to go into every room the last thing at night ; 80, 
making no exception to this rule, I commenced my pilgrimage. 
The lights in the noble suite of reception-rooms had been ex- 
tinguished; and on turning the keys, one by one, of the massive 
doors, I proceeded along the corridor and reached the White 
Room, which had been fitted up for the occasjon as a card-room, 
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Here, by some accident, one of the windows had been left open; 
and, much to my astonishment, I distinctly saw standing by the 
fireside the figure of a young girl dressed in white, with her 
golden hair hanging in dishevelled locks down her back. I 
naturally thought that she was one of the guests, but on drawing 
near was horrified to find that I was standing in the presence of 
—not flesh and blood—but a spirit. As long as my mortal life 
shall last, I can-never forget the sight of that apparition. It will 
ever haunt me, it will never be effaced from my memory. From 
that night until the present moment it’ has been present in my 
mind’s eye ; and at the time I wished that I had never put my foot in 
this ill-fated house. Oh! the unspeakable anguish that was depicted 
on her face! It makes me, too, sbudder as I think of those sad 
tears that kept dropping from her sorrow-stricken eyes. And my 
heart beats as I see now vividly before me her thin little hand 
resting on her snowy swan-like breast. ‘For God’s sake,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘speak! Saysomething! Tell me who you are, and why 
you have come!’ Indeed, I began to feel faint, and, as the room 
seemed to swim around me, a strong cold wind suddenly swept 
against me, and I was alone. ‘Thank God,’ I cried, ‘it has gone!’ 
My first fear, however, was lest the apparition should have passed 
along the corridor and entered another room—perchance that 
where my wife was. Quickly, therefore, nerving myself for any 
emergency, I put out the lights and locked the door of the White 
Room, resolving henceforth that no one must enter it, and that 
what I had seen must be a profound secret. My first duty was now 
to try and unravel, at any price, the meaning of this weird mystery, 
but in such a manner as to escape the knowledge of my wife. 
I knew it must be acostly business, but sooner than poszess a house 
with a mystery attaching to it, I was willing to sacrifice both time, 
trouble, and expense. For some months the inquiry was carried on 
without any result whatever. No one could give the slightest clue 
to the mystery—parties who had lived in the house for years denying 
that they had either ever heard of, or seen, any ghost. The success 
of the investigation therefore appearing hopeless, 1 made up my 
mind to go on living at Bury Grange, and as a special precaution 
turned the White Room into a private study. Curious to say, from 
that day until now, while I am engaged in writing this my last will 
and testament, I have had no reason to regret my purchase of 
Bury Grange, as I have never received any more anonymous 
letters, nor been visited by another spiritual manifestation.” 

‘It is evident, after hearing the extract of my father’s will, that 
being a highly nervous man, he was made even more so by that 
wretched event which he has so carefully described. I will, however 
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for the satisfaction of those present, read a letter which I received . 
three years ago, thoroughly clearing up, as it does, the mystery of 
Bury Grange :— 

‘ «T have but ashort time to live, and before leaving this world 
am desirous of confessing a cruel and wicked hoax which I perpe- 
trated, some years ago, on your father Daniel Carew. It is too 
late now to ask his forgiveness; but being anxious to relieve my 
mind of a heavy burden which it has secretly borne for so many 
years, I earnestly hope you—as his son—will forgive a dying man 
a sin of which he is truly penitent. Before my health broke down, 
I was a struggling solicitor in a small way of business. It so 
happened that, at the time your father purchased Bury Grange, I 
had a very wealthy client who was equally desirous of becoming its 
owner. It occurred to me that the only chance of driving Daniel 
Carew away was by representing Bury Grange as haunted. When, 
therefore, my two anonymous letters failed, I waited until the 
‘house-warming ’ took place before I renewed my efforts for fright- 
ening him out of his new possession. Seizing this opportunity, 
I waited until all the guests had gone, when, by a powerful magic- 
lantern, which I had previously placed on the roof of an outhouse 
adjoining the window of the White Room, I threw the reflection of 
the young girl into the dark room. I then remained, with no 
small excitement, until your father came to see all was right for 
the night. As soon as I saw he was frightened at my piece of 
wicked deception, I shifted the picture, thus making the figure 
appear to move. Any further attempt to carry out my secret 
design was, however, frustrated by the sudden death through an 
apoplectic fit of my client. It was impossible for me to confess 
the treacherous part I had played, as I knew your father would 
have quickly put the law in force against me; so my only plan was 
to let him live under the delusion that he had seen a ghostly 
visitor. Having thus frankly told you all, I ask your forgiveness, 
which, in the case of one who must soon quit this world, I know 
you cannot withhold.” 

‘It is only necessary for me to add that I gladly forgave him 
the cruel injustice he had done to my poor father, taking into 
consideration that he was suffering from an agonising complaint, 
which each day was bringing him closer to the grave. At the 
same time, too, it was no slight satisfaction to feel that whatever 
mystery had attached to Bury Grange was now for ever dispelled.’ 

When my brother Richard sat down again, each one of the 
party felt a certain relief at the explanation he had given of the 
extract from my father’s will; and, although it was now getting 
late, the conversation was carried on until the clock struck twelve, 
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when, after many a hearty interchange of good wishes had been 
given, we each retired to rest, and I was much ridiculed at being 
the possessor of what was unanimously called the ‘ Haunted 
White Room.’ Considering, however, what a traveller I had been, 
and in how many a lonely spot I had often been placed, I naturally 
laughed at the very idea of being frightened by a ghost, much less 
the ghost of a fair young damsel with golden locks flowing grace- 
fully over a dainty white neck. ‘No such good luck for me,’ I 
jestingly answered my brother as he shut me in for the night. I 
was soon asleep, little contemplating any interruption to my night’s 
repose. I was not allowed, however, to remain long undisturbed, 
for suddenly I was aroused from my slumbers by the creaking of the 
door, just as if some one had hold of the handle, and was deliberat- 
ing whether he should come in or not. At first I thought that I 
must be the victim of that delusive malady nightmare, and com- 
menced rubbing my eyes to find out whether I was really awake. 
Yes! I was awake—fully awake—of this there could be no doubt; 
and, moreover, I was not subject to nightmare, and why should I 
have it on this particular night? I at once drove such an idea 
from my mind, and meanwhile heard the persistent creaking of the 
door. There was a faint light in the room, as the moon, happening 
just now to be at its full, shone brightly through the window-blind, 
enabling me indistinctly to see across the room. Still I heard the 
steady creaking of the door, and had almost resolved to go and ex- 
amine it for myself, when I saw it slowly open. This, even to an old 
weather-beaten traveller like myself, was not altogether a welcome 
sight, especially after hearing what had befallen my father in this 
very same room. I remained, therefore, perfectly quiet, keeping 
my eyes steadily fixed on the open door, and watching minutely its 
movement. A peculiar sensation, I grant, did come over me, as 
I presently saw a white figure make its appearance, and, after 
standing for a moment in one position, advance towards the bed. 
My inclination certainly was to close my eyes, but, retaining 
sufficient nerve to keep them open, I traced the mysterious figure 
as it silently made the circuit of the bed, and, after giving a heavy 
sigh, left the room. Once more alone, I began to breathe freely, 
and my first impulse was to make a dart out of bed and turn the 
key of the door. This resolve, brave as it might be, was of no 
use, for again the door opened, and my strange visitor entered 
afresh. As before, the figure stood still as if taking a calm survey 
of the room and its surroundings. Then a second time it 
approached my bed, and heaved a heavy sigh, and, after muttering 
some inarticulate words, vanished. This time I seized the oppor- 
tunity, and, making a desperate rush for the door, turned the lock, 
and, with a sense of comfort, resolved to light a candle. Alas! the 
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servant had put no lucifers, and as the moon no longer shone in at 
the window, I was in complete darkness. My only resource, there- 
fore, was to return to bed, and go to sleep as quickly as I could. 
Just as I was beginning to doze, I again heard the persistent 
creaking of the door, but knowing that it was safely locked, I took 
no notice. As, however, I lay courting sleep, I distinctly felt the 
bed move, just as if some one from underneath was lifting it up. 
For a few minutes it again remained still, and I began to think 
that I was reaily suffering from a fit: of nervousness. But all of 
a sudden it was raised up more than ever, and this time an 
unmistakable dread came over me. Accompanied, moreover, with 
this unpleasant motion, I heard what I thought was a deep snort- 
ing; thus giving me the impression that someone was secreted 
underneath, and that before the night was over I should be robbed 
—perhaps murdered—by a gang of burglars. At last my brain 
was so overwrought that I resolved to rouse the household. With 
one bound I unlocked the door, and used my natural voice to the 
best 6f my advantage. As the reader can easily imagine, there was 
very quickly a simultaneous unlocking of doors, and in a very short 
time nearly every member of the household might be seen making 
for the corridor. The result was that a general onset was made 
at my ill-fated room, when lo! what, after all, should be seen 
stretched out asleep under the bed, but our faithful old dog Judy! 
Awaking from her peaceful slumbers, she had tried to turn, and 
hence had caused that mysterious motion of the bed with which I 
had associated so many horrors. At this discovery there was a 
general laugh ; but foolish as I might seem, I still requested, out 
of fair play, that the mystery of the figure which I had distinctly 
seen enter the room should be explained. Of course, everyone said 
I had been dreaming, and, in spite of my persistent denial to the 
contrary, refused to believe that I had been really awake. Happily 
for me, however, this mystery too was soon put right; for who 
should be seen coming up the stairs—walking in his sleep—but 
my brother Richara, whom his faithful dog had followed into my 
room. Having conducted him to his room, and seen him safely 
in hed again, we formed an impromptu cabinet council in the 
White Room, at which it was unanimously resolved to keep this 
second occurrenceconnected with the White Room as great a secret 
as the previous one had been, lest the shock should affect my 
brother’s health and spirits. When, therefore, we met together 
on Christmas morning, by mutual consent nothing was said either 
of the Mystery of Bury Grange or of the Christmas Nightmare of 


the past night. LO ate 
MAR 31 1915 T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
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and Degeneration—Evolution and Ethics—The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 
and Theology, &c. &c. 





Evolutionist (The) At Large. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
a Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
Ewald.—Stories from the State Papers. 
By ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. _[/n preparation. 
~~ Kouo, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComMyNs CARR, 
“It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.” —NONCONFORMIST. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 
Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. FArIrRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CRooKEs, F.C.S, With numerous Illustrations, 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 
the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United StatesArmy. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by ERNEST GRISET. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, r2s. 6d. 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN Doran, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 
A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lora 
Dunvraven’s ‘The Great Divide” . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.””—ATHENAUM. 








Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Drury Lane (Old): 

Fifty Years’ Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 

EDWARD STIRLING. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Dutt’s India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SHOSHEE CHUNDER 
___DutT, Rai Babddoor._ elk 

Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 


Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 











Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


Emanuel and Grego.—A History of the Gold- 


smith’s and Jeweller’s Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E, 


EMANUEL and JOSEPH GREGO. With numerous fine Engravings. 
[ln preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with fuil Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition, With nearly 600 Illustrations. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 


Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B, GROSART. 
“Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the finad results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 
1. Fletcher’s(Giles, B.D.) Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
= Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, | Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and | Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- | trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. | Glossarial Index,&c. Three Vols. 


2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. | plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L.in Verse, and other hitherto | those in ‘‘ Arcadia.”’ With Portrait, 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time | Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. | Three Vols. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Evolution (Chapters on) ; 
A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [Jz preparation. 

Abstract of Contents :—The Problem Stated—Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 

Evolution—What Evolution is and what it is not—The Evidence for Evolution— 

The Evidence from Development—The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs—The 

Evidence from Geographical Distribution—The Evidence from Geology—Evolution 

and Environments—Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution 

and Degeneration—Evolution and Ethics—The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 

and Theology, &c. &c. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Evolutionist (The) At Large. 
By GRANT ALLEN, 
; ~ Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Ewald.—Stories from the State Papers. 
By ALEX, CHARLES EWALD. [/n preparation, 
a ~_- Kohio, cloth extra, £1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 


Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns CARR. 
“It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.”’—NONCONFORMiS™. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 
Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WM. JONES, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
“*One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
ton.” —ATHENAUM, 
NEW NOVEL BY FUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1881, 
Price One Shilling, contains the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
entitled ‘‘ THE COMET OF A SEASON,” by JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
SCIENCE NoTEs, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., will also 
be continued Monthly. 

*,* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1880, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 
German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 

“ The illustrations of thisvolume .. . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying giass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
sn schools.” —Extract from Introduction by JOHN Ruskin. 














Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 


Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 

ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. 

“A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide.”>—LEEDS MERCURY. 


"New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s.6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 
Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 
Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People,and Placesin London, By JAMES GREEN- 
WwooD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 


Golden Library, The: 
Ballad History of England. By | 


W. C. BENNETT. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 
Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of | 
the Necromancers, 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Saua, 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of | 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of | 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 

Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- | 

tion by Epmunp OLLtIER. 





Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


| Pascal's Provincial Letters. 





> 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGomERIE 
RANKING. 

A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
eee and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 


plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaINTE- 
Breuve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE, 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
— Mab, with Essay by Lzicu 

UNT. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 


| Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 


the Shelley Papers, &c. 


| Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 


ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 





Countries, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOP2DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGAssIz, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 85. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. 8. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 

“* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright."—BLacKwoop’s MAGAZINE. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d, 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 


By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures; 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAwEt!s, Author of ‘*‘ The 
Art of Beauty,” &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

** A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . . « Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulgein. . . . . ‘e may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —ATHENAUM. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes, Author of 
“Chaucer for Children.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Illustrations, ros. 6d. 

*,.* See also CHAUCER, fp. 5 and 6 of this Catalogue. 

















Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By JUSTIN 
McCarthy, M.P. 

“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. .. . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of tts readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two (since published] that 
ave to follow.” —SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 
Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property, 
By Sir ARTHUR HosBHousgE, Q.C., K.C.S.I. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 
and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Hollingshead’s (John) Plain English. 

“TI anticipate immense entertainment from the perusal of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
* Plain English, which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I find to 
be a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant.’—G. A, S. in the 
ILLusTRATED Lonpon News. —__ Neg ates ee 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
; ° 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALS, 

With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole : A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E, C, BARNES. 

“* The amusing letterpress is prosusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
Justice to the writer’s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.”? —TimEs. 








Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes, 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 





~ Crown 8vo, ‘cloth extra, 75. 
Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE, 


With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 


“‘ This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man’s point of view.” —PaLt MALL GAZETTE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


~ Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 
Josephus, The Complete Works of. 


Translated by WuHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews ” and “‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 
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A NEw EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 


Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 








Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, | 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 

Thirty Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 

“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular Stories” . . . . For the most part the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 

- . Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable.’?—SPxCcTATOR. 





Fcap. 8vo, illustrated boards. 


Kitchen Garden (Our): 


The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. By Tom JERROLD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c. [Zu the press. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 





Imitate it. By DAIsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 

by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANcock’s Portrait of the Essayist, 

Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

“* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 

portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister." —STANDARD. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5S. *p 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“‘ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which ali the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 
In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“*4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” —SATURDAY REvIEW. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 


“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates ; 
Or, The Background of Life. By FLORENCE CADDy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 


“If Mr. Leigh’s verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand.” —ATHENAUM. 


SECOND EpITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Iliustrations, 6s, 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“1¢ is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a wor. is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages rem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.” —SATURDAY Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: ’ 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PAGE, Author of 
** Thoreau: A Study.” ’ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” *‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 


By a SANE PATIENT. 
“* The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. 





Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 


Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DUFF, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 





In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuolID. With 
50 fine Illustrations by THomas R. Macquorip. Uniform with “ Pictures 
and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
KaTuHaRINE S. Macgquorp. With numerous Illustrations by THomas R. 
Macquoip. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

‘* Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observaticns and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . « . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, asavrule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.” —Daity News, 

Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuoiD. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.”’—BriTisH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. With 

numerous Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

“* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each of t-depicted scene.”,"—MoRNING Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luke LIMNER. With 32 IJustrations by the Author, FOURTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 


A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, Senior 
Surgeon to St. Johu’s Hospital. 

By the same Author. 
The Bathin Diseases of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, ts.; cl. extra, 15.6. 


J . 
Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 
Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“* This deeply interesting volume. . . « « Itis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealea, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine,asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the present day. . . . « Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.”—IrisH Datty News. 


‘fhe New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By Witttam HurreELt Mattock. CHEAP 
EpiTion, in the “ Mayfair Library.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. B 
Witiiam Hurrect Mattock. Cuegap EpiTion, in the ‘‘ Mayfair Li- 
brary.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By W. H. MALLock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 


ar 
Mark Twain’s Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cl.ex., 7s.6¢. CHzaP Epirion, illust. boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress;) By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark TWAIN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark TWAIN. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable,its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
Yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
veading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The bookis 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
JSunniest of those that have gone before.” —ATHENAUM, 
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Post on cloth Sen, 2s. 6d, per vol. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLOock,. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. MAttock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson, By E. Lynn Linton, 

OldStories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 


LIAM SENIOR. 


| Original Plays. 
| Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 





Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY | 


S. Lzicx. 
Puniana. 
Row ey. 
More Puniana. 
Hucu Row ey. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

The Speeches of Charles 
Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 


By the Hon. Hucu 


as a Letter-Writer, Poet, and Public | 


Reader. 


By the Hon. | 


| 
| 


, Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 


H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 


| Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. (BERT. 


By W. S. GIL- 


S. Lzicu. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 
Follies, and Frolics. By WILLIAM 
T. Dopson. 


| Pencil and Palette; Biographi- 


cal Anecdotes chiefly of Contem- 

orary Painters, with Gossip about 
| Lost, Stolen, and Forged, 
also Great Picture Sales. By RoBerT 
KeEmprT. 

The Agony Column of ‘‘ The 
Times,”’ from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by ALIcE CLay. 

(Nearly ready. 

The Book of Clerical Anec- 
dotes : A Gathering ofthe Antiquities, 
Humours, and Eccentricities of ‘‘ The 
Cloth.” By Jacos Larwoop. 

[Nearly ready, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


New Novels. 


OUIDA’S NEW WORK. 


A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 


8vo, cloth extra. 


By Ourpae Two Vols., crown 


[Fust ready. 


FAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 


Illustrations by ARTHUR Hopkins. 


AMES PAYN. With 12 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY $ULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


Two Vols., ‘crown 8vo. 


THORNE, 


By JULIAN Haw- 


MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


crown 8vo. 


Three Vols., 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. ALFRED W. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


HUNT, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. Lynn Linton, 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS OF “‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and other Stories. 


WALTER BESANT and James RICcE. 


By 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations, By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


** An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


“*A delightful book, of a kind whichis far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr's pagesinstead. . . . Description with Mrs, Carr 
tsavealgift. . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”—Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. | 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiL- 








by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 


Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col, 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol, 


CuNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. : A 
Now First Collected. Complete in | Massinger’s Plays. 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays From the Text of W1LL1AM GIFFORD, 
complete, including the doubtful ones; | With the addition of the Tragedy of 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- | ‘‘ Believe as you List.’? Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


| 
| 
L1aM GiFFoRD, Edited by Colonel | Marlowe’s Works. 
| 
| 
| 


lations, with an Introductory Essay 








Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 
Held in Bondage. By Ovuripa. | Dogof Flanders, By Ovipa. 
Strathmore. By OvIpDA. | Pascarel. By OvIpDaA, 
Chandos. By Ouipa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By OuIDA. 
Under Two Flags. By Ovipa. | Signa. By Ovipa. 
Idalia. By Ouipa. | In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ouipa. | Ariadne. By OvIDA, 
Tricotrin. By OvIDA. | Friendship. By Ovuipa. 
Puck. By Ov1DA. | Moths. By OuIpa, 
Folle Farine. By OvIDA. 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’s “‘ Essay.” 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 35. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. BEsAnT and JAMES RICE, 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. BEsAnT and JAMES RICE, 

THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. BEsAnT and JAMES RICE. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE, 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 

BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BEsAnT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

"TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. Besant & JAMEs RICE. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 

ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 
and ALFRED CoNCANEN, 

BASIL. By WILKIE CoLuins, Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT 
and J. MAHONEY. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE CoLLiIns. [Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Givpert and J. ManHoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE COLLINS. [Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Gitpert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Gitpert and A. ConcANEN. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLLins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. ConcANEN. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE COLLINs, Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gitpert and F. A. Fraser. 

THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE COLLINS. [Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and F, A. FRASER. 

MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE CoLuiins. Illust. by WM. SMALL. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE CoLLINs. [Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Epwarp HuGues. 

MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE COLLINS, Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitpgs and Henry Woops. , 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIECOLLINsS. [Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C, S, ReInHART. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and J. MAHongy. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illus- 
trated by S. L. Firpzs and Sypney Hai. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINs. 

THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINS, Illustrated by 
ARTHUR Hopkins. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
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PICCADILLY NoOvELS—continued. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LovETT CAMERON, 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovetr CAMERON, [Illus- 


trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
FELICIA. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Frontispiece by W. BOWLEs. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
GARTH. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
ROBIN GRAY. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
FOR LACK OF GOLD. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
IN LOVE AND WAR. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By CHaARLEs GIBBON, 
FOR THE KING. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By CHARLES GIBBON. IIlus- 
trated by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL, By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOW. 
CONFIDENCE. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Harriert Jay, 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By HaArRIETT Jay. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HENry KINGSLEY. : 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By HENRY KINGSLEY, With a Frontis- 


piece by SHIRLEY Hopson, 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E.LyNN LINTON. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maurizr. 


THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 


Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woops. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LyNnnLINTON, Illustrated 


by J. Lawson and Henry FRENCH. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn LInToy. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn LINTON. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCARTHY, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCartuy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 
A FAIR SAXON. By JusTIN McCarTuy. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarruy. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarrny, Illustrated by 


ARTHUR HopkINs, 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By JusTIN McCarrnuy. Illustrated by 


ARTHUR HopkIns. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By AGNEs MACDONELL. 
LOST ROSE. By KaTHaRINE S. Macquoip. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued, 


THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By KATHARINE S. MAc- 
Quorp. Illustrated by THomas R. Macquoip and Percy Macgquorp. 


as ar SESAME! By FLoreNcE MarryatT, Illustrated by 
. A. FRASER. 


TouGH AND GO. By JEAN MIDDLEMAss, 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A. 


Hopkins and H. Woops, 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By JAMEs PaAyn. [Illustrated by 


J. Moyr Situ. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAmzs Payn. 
HALVES. By JAMEs Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
WALTER’S WORD. ByJameEsPayn. Il!ust. by J. Moyr SMITH. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By Jamzs Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. By JAMEs PAYN, 
BY PROXY. By JAMEs Payn. Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 
UNDER ONE ROOF. By JAMEs Payn. 
HIGH SPIRITS. By JAMEs Payn. 
HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
GUY WATERMAN. By JOHN SAUNDERs. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By Joun SAUNDERS, 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By AntTHony TROLLOPE. [Illust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND our DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOFE. 





Post ran illustrated eae 2s, iil, 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wivxie Cottins’ Novets and Besant and Ricr’s Novzgts may also be had in 

cloth limp at 2s. 6d¢. See, too, the PiccaDitty Nove s, for Library Editions.] 

Maid, Wife, or Widow? By | By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. BrsanT and JAmzs RIcE, 


’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By | 


Wa ter BgsanT and Jamzs Rick, 
The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy.” | 


This Sonof Vulcan. By the same. 


My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Authors of ‘‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” 


With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors of ‘*Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


The Monks of Thelema. By 


WALTER BEsanT and James RICE. 





Wacter Besant and Jamgs Rick. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON, 
Surly Tim. By F.H. BuRNeEtTT. 
The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 


LAREN COBBAN. 


The Woman in White. By 


Wirxrir Couurns. 
Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINs. 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
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PoPULAR NOVELS—continued. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

Wivxig COoLtins. 
The Dead Secret. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same. 
Miss or Mrs.? By the same. 
TheNew Magdalen. By thesame. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wikis COoLLIns. 


The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 


CoL.ins, 

The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 
Co.LtIins. 

Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
FonBLANQUE. 

Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Robin Gray. By CHAs. GIBnon. 

For Lack of Gold. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

What will the World Say ? By 
CHARLEs GIBBON. 

In Love and War. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

For the King. 
G1BBon. 

In Honour Bound. 
GIBBon. 

Dick Temple. 
GREENWOOD. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bret Harte. 


By the same. 
By the same. 
By the same, 


By CHARLES 
By Cuas. 


By JAMES 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. two Little Wooden Shoes. By 


By Bret Harte. 


Gabriel Conroy. BRET Harre. | Signa 


Fated to be Free. 


INGELOw. 


Confidence. By HENRY JAMEs, 


Jun. 


By JEAN 





The Queen of Connaught. By 


Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen, Bythesame. 


Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. By the same. 
Patricia Kemball. By E. LYNN 


Linton. 
TheAtonementofLeamDundas 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCartuy, 
My Enemy’s Daughter. Do. 
Linley Rochford. By thesame, 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 
DearLadyDisdain. By the same. 


Miss Misanthrope. By JUSTIN 
McCarthy. 


Lost Rose. By KATHARINE S. 
Macgvorp. 


The Evil Eye. 


Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ovuipa. 
Strathmore. By OUIDA. 
Chandos. By Ouipa. 

Under Two Flags. By OvIDa. 
Idalia. By OurpA. 

Gecil Castlemaine. By OvIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OvuIDA. 

Puck. By Ouipa. 

Folle Farine. By OUIDA, 
Dog of Flanders. By OUIDA. 
Pascarel. By OvuIDA. 


By the same. 
By FLORENCE 


OuIpDa. 

By Ovipa. 

In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Ariadne. By Ovuipa. 
Friendship. By Ourpa. 
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POPULAR NOVELS—continued, 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. | One Against the World. By 
Halves. By JAMEs Payn. Joun Saunpzrs. 
What He Cost Her. By ditto, | TheLion inthe Path. By JouNn 


By Proxy By JAMES esies and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
: : , Tales for the Marines. B 
Less Black than We're Painted. WALTER THORNBURY. 7 


By James Payn. The Way we Live Now. B 
The Best of Husbands. Do. | y  Rhved TROLLOPE. 7 
Walter’s Word. By J. Payn. The American Senator. By 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

By Epcar A. Por. Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. T. A. TRoLtorg. 

J. H. Riwpvett. An Idle Excursion. By MARK 
Gaslight and Daylight. By Twam. 

Grorcs AuGustus SALA. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


Bound to the Wheel. ByJoun | By Marx Twain. 
SAUNDERs. A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 





Guy Waterman. J. Saunpers. | "ent of Europe. By Marx Twain, 





Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, rs. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BRET HARTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By BRET HARTE. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. PIRKIs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Planché.—Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
By J. R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 


By JAMES A, FARRER, 


© 4 book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thought to many readers.’’—ATHENAUM. 

“ An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.”,—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoyR SMITH. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [lu preparation, 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By RIcH. A. Proctor, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R.A. Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us, By 
RicHarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By RIcHARD A, 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 

“*Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
er tt a source of happiness and brightness for all."—WkSTMINSTER 

VIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DoRE, 
** His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a vod 
vA gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.”—S. T. CoLeRipGE, 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d, 
Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pirman. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 
and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 


“* This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the a well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
werk ts, like all those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
evperience, and noble independence of thought. ”"—POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ros. 6d. 


Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 
With over 50 Illustrations. By ALFRED RIMMER. [early ready. 





Handsomely printed, price 55; 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned i in Gold and Colours, 





Two Vols., large gto, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 

Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 

eg GREGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
orks, and Times.” 

“ Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. . . . The thanks of all who care jor what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial.” —PALL Mau Gazerre. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. cui, 


“Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; , Magician’s Own Book: 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- | Performances with Cups and Balls, 
works, By THomas KENTISH. With Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
numerous Illustrations. | from Actual Experience. Edited by 


The Art of Amusing: W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, | Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By | Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
FRANK BELLEW. 300 Illustrations. | with -¥ y descriptive Directions ; the 
% . Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
one ng A Very Difficult | Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. | Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 Illus- | The Secret Out : 
trations. | — hg pn Tricks = Cards, and 
; P | ther Recreatiors ; with ntertainin 
The Merry Circle: 4 


Experiments in ’Drawing- ‘room or 
A Book of New Intellectual Games | «White Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 


z “ : 
and Amusements, By CLaka BELLEwW. son Eeuelide, 
Mary Illustrations. F 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner’), Author of ‘Stream and Sea.” 


“In every way a happy production. ... What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr. Senior may be said 10 effect by the force of a practical mind, in lan- 
guage that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Seniors fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through ali the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him. ... So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.”—HomeE News. 








Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaGcarp and Ep. Biount, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 


by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail, 
Small 8vo, half-Roxburghe, ros. 6a’. 


“*To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than ail the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for ie tek gran ts at once a mivacie of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter.” —ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 


and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DrogsHout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyvr Smirx. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age to the Present Time. By ALFRED RorFs. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 
78. 


Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE,. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full-page Tinted Illustrations, 
75s. 6d. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards: 
Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
With nearly roo Illustrations, 
“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 


Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.””»—TimEs, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d, 


Slang Dictionary, The: 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“Weare glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma h igh 
scientific point of view this food is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fatl te 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 


By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


“A very thoughtful and weighty book, which cannot but be welcome to every 
earnest student.’?’—ACADEMY. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child's 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
= of — . « « Altogether the work has been well and carefully done.” 
—TueE Times. 








Post 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Stories about Number Nip, 


The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by WALTER 
GRAHAME, With Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 215. 


Sword, The Book of the: 
Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries, By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, [7 preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“ We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding. Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars; 


he is Sasthful, studious, and discerning. "SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 


Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 


Illustrations. 


With 140 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 


In Prose and Verse. 


Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gylliver’s Travels.” 





Swinburne’ s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- 


mond, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard, 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Poems and Ballads. 

Seconp Serigs. Fcap. 8vo, gs. 

in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- 

lads.” 8vo, rs. 
William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 

Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Also 


Also 





Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
George Chapman: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Egsays and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, rs. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronté. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
Studies in Song. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Contents :—Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor—Off Shore— 
After Nine Years—For a Portrait of Felice Orsini—Evening on the Broads—The 
Emperor’s Progress—The Resurrection of Alcilia—The Fourteenth of July—A 


Parting Song—By the North Sea.—&c. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 


in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 


of a Wife. 


With the whole of ROwWLANDson's droll page Illustra- 


tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 
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Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 
Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 


“* Tt is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ‘Tales of Old Thule.’ These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an admirable gift to their children 
and pupils.”— LITERARY WORLD. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘* Clancarty,” “‘ Jeanne Darc,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 


Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 

"14 would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
ai; ties ived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's its, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for vegret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. Itisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written.” —BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous IIlustrations, 7s. 6d. 
’ 
Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

“* Mr. Thornbury knew and loved his London. . . . He had read much his- 
tory, and every | one and every court had associations for him. His memory 
and his note-books were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming. 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun in the beginning, or 
middle, ov end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and 
— bit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation,.”—VANITY 

‘AIR. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, ‘75. 6d, 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Timss, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Tiss, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. J. of PRO- 
CONSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 





Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, B.D. 








Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. (Nearly ready. 








Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER 
M. WEstTROpPP, Author of “ Handbook of Archzology,” &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 





SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, 1s. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ The Fuel 
of the Sun,” &c. 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.— Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch: 


A Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 








Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A,, 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
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